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The President-Elect 


RESIDENT McKINLEY is to-day the 
most enviable of men, and if he goes his 
way with a beaming face that dims the ef- 
fulgent glory of the mid-day sun, no man 
lives who may properly blame him for so 

doing. To have secured the overwhelming en- 
dorsement of the American people, which came to 
him at the polls on the 6th of November, is an 
achievement and a compliment of which he may 
well be proud. No other Executive since President 
Grant has been similarly honored, the nearest ap- 
proach to it being the second election of Mr. 
CLEVELAND, after an intervening period of four 
years of retirement. Mr. CLEVELAND’s triumph was 
rather a personal than an official one, since, having 
been out of office during. President Harrisen’s ad- 
ministration, he had no immediate official per- 
formance upon which to go before the people. In 
Mr: McKurney’s ease the victory involves much of 
both. It is a personal triumph as well as an official 
one, for many of those who voted for him with 
great reluctance four years ago did so this year 
with an alacrity born of a newly acquired confi- 
dence in the man himself, a constantly growing 
respect for his dignified demeanor in all his rela- 
tions in life, public and private, emphasized by his 
bearing during the campaign, and positive admira- 
tion for the qualities of statesmanship which he 
has unquestionably developed in the four stressful 
years of his occupancy of the White House. 

All the weaknesses and fallacies of Bryanism 
aside, it is a fortunate thing that the election has 
resulted as it has. It would have been a pity if the 
tried and faithful servants of the people had been 
turned out of office with their work still far short 
of its full fruition, after having conducted the af- 
fairs of the nation since 1897 so admirably, with 
such wholesome vigor, and with such a high degree 
of wisdom. Even had Mr. Bryan been stronger, 
and his supporters less open to criticism, and his 
platform less defiant of those principles which ap- 
peal to the conservative mind, in view of all the 
perplexities which have contronted the Adminis- 
tration and the sagacity with which the problems 
thereby presented have been met, it would have 
been an act of grest injustice, if not of base in- 
gratitude, to have denied to the President the sat- 
isfaction and the reward of a re-election to the 
office he has filled so well. 

A further cause for self-congyatulation Mr. Mo- 
Kinuey will find in the opportunity which the tre- 
mendous vote’ of confidence just reeorded places 
within his reach. He knows now what he could 
not be wholly sure of before: that the American 
people belicve"in him and propose to stand by him 
in the pursuit of such policies of the Administra- 
tion as he in his wisdom may elect to follow. 
Strong Republican as he is, he is no longer to be 
regarded merely as the leader of his party or as 
the pliant instrument of those who stand high in 
its councils. His certificate of re-election is a 
declaration of his independence which an analysis 
of his vote makes altogether clear. Rather more 
than any man who has occupied the Presidential 
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office in our day and generation may Mr. MoKin- 
Ley regard himself as holding his commission from 
the people irrespective of partisan bias, instead of 
from a party organization, and we incline to the 
opinion that no one more clearly recognizes this 
fact than Mr. McKrintey himself. His supporters 
were men of many and widely differing political 
creeds, united in his cause against a common foe, 
and for that reason the President has a national 
rather than a party mandate, which places him in 
a position of commanding power and influence for 
good. That he will grasp the opportunities pre- 
sented by this fortunate circumstance, and will 
give to the affairs of the nation for the four years 
to come the faithful attention ‘and ‘intelligent di- 
rection which the complications ahead of us re- 
quire, the experience of the past gives us the right 
to predict with confidence. 


NOTHER gentleman who has reason to smile 
so that his historic teeth will show unani- 
mously is the Hon. THropore Roosevett. It 

is hardly necessary for us to say that we hold Gov- 
ernor Roosevett in the highest esteem, but we 
must admit that throughout the campaign we have 
watched his course with much 
a. fearsome interest. We are not 
aware if the Governor has ever 
been duplicated in the history of the human race, 
except possibly in the case of Samson, and while 
we have always had the utmost confidence in his 
sincerity and judgment, we could not quite assure 
ourselves that at some time or another he would 
not tug so strenuously at some particular cam- 
paign pillar as to bring the whole structure clat- 
tering down into chaos. It takes an unusually 
strong man to make such a tour as was made by 
the Governor in the last sixty days of the conflict, 
giving voice to from three to nine speeches a day, 
without somewhere in an unguarded moment put- 
ting his foot in it. Especially difficult is it to one 
given to plain speaking and pure unadulterated 
candor to differentiate between the things he 
should say and the things he would like to say 
but would better not. That the Vice-President- 
elect has withstood the trying ordeal so well, and 
has kept his foot in the right place as well as his 
heart, is a matter for which he and we must all 
feel profoundly grateful. We congratulate him 
most heartily upon the new distinction which has 
come to him, and we shall look forward with much 
interest now to this masterful individual’s course in 
the new office for which he has been chosen. It will 
not be a case of a lion among lambs precisely, for 
however leonine may be the qualities of the Vice- 
President to be, there are not many lambs in the 
Senate. Perhaps his position will be more like a 
lion at bay when he finds himself in the chair of 
the President of the Senate, with a number of 
strong men, accustomed to having their own way, 
to be kept in a state of orderly subjection. What- 
ever he may turn out to be eventually, however, as 
a presiding officer we have little doubt that he will 
impart to his office certain qualities of energy and 
influence which it has hitherto somehow seemed to 
lack. It may be that a Cortiss engine can operate 
the delicate machinery of a stop-watch with as 
much success as the more easily broken hair-spring 
to which w. are more accustomed. 


S for the gentlemen who have gone down into 
defeat, we honestly think that they too are 
to be congratulated, although as yet they may 

not be able to see it in exactly the same light. Mr. 
Stevenson at his advanced time of life will find 
the air and restful qualities of Bloomington, Illi- 
nois, far more to his taste than 

Mr. Beyan and ine rigors of the Washington cli- 
Mr. Stevenson mate, made more difficult to 
withstand by the vexatious duties of the Vice- 
Presidency; and if Mr. Bryan can only take to 
heart the lessons of the two campaigns in which he 
has been so interesting a figure, and benefit by the 
teachings of his repeated defeats, he will ultimate- 
ly come out of his experience a stronger and a 
better man. As we have regarded Mr. Bryan’s ca- 
reer, we think he has cause to find pleasure in the 
fact that a great many thousands of people like 
him in spite of his “friends.” That he is a man 
of wonderful force and inherent power his most 
ardent enemy will not deny, and that some day his 
powers may be so developed and matured that they 
may be of vital influence in the affairs of the na- 
tion is not altogether beyond hope. The defeat- 
ed candidate is as yet a very young man, as men in 
public life go, and it is reasonable to expect that 
having experienced so bitterly the resentment of 
the people against his bad associations and per- 
nicious principles, after a brief period of retire- 


ment passed in reflection and self-study he may 
yet again emerge into public life, his fine qualities 
developed to the full, his weaknesses crushed out, 
a figure worthy of confidence and therefore of lead- 
ership. We incline to the opinion that if Mr. 
Bryan makes the most of his recent experiences he 
will be a happier man at the age of fifty than he 
would have been had he been elected President of 
the United States on November 6, charged with 
the awful responsibility of putting his principles 
into operation, and of holding his dreadfully mixed 
and thirsty following in subjection. 


NE of the most edifying features of the elec- 
tion was the peaceful manner in which the 
day passed, and the quick and good-natured 
acceptance of the inevitable by the thousands of 
disappointed people who thronged the streets await- 
ing the returns. Reports from all over the country 
indicate that that fine good-na- 
A Peaceful Battle ture which is one of the most re- 
markable qualities of the American crowd was 
no less in evidence this year than it has been 
in the past. Party passions and resentments of 
all kinds were forgotten in the face of the verdict 
of the people, and crowd after crowd of shout- 
ing Bryanites in the twinkling of an eye were 
found as vociferously cheering the President-elect. 
It may be doubted if New York city ever presented 
so extraordinary a spectacle as upon the night of 
election day, and in view of the fact that the city 
was far from being what Mr. Bryan once called it, 
“the enemy’s country,” the jubilation of the 
throngs, and the almost entire absence of disorder 
and conflict, were most remarkable. A day whose 
dawning some anxious persons looked forward to 
with dread turned out to be one of the most peace- 
ful and orderly in our history, and great credit is 
due to all, authorities and people alike, that upon 
so momentous an occasion, and after a period of 
agitation which bade fair to arouse some of the 
most strenuous passions of men, all went as well 
as if the occasion were a festival and not a desper- 
ate battle between two great opposing forces. 
Issues were no more. Gold and silver entered into 
the minds of none. Imperialism was forgotten. 
Not a man, woman, or child gave any evidence of 
that awful apprehension which the dawning of an 
era of empire and of forts close to the big cities 
for the oppression of the people would have justi- 
fied. Everywhere there was a note of jubilation, 
and a thrill of patriotism that boded well for the 
temper of the American people. 

We think it doubtful if any other people on the 
face of the earth could have gone through such a 
period without serious manifestations of disorder 
and conflict. 


OME one should see to it that a full report of 
the election returns is sent to the Hon. Emitio 
_ Agutnaupo, of the Philippine Islands—his ex- 
act address is unknown to us. With this should 
be sent a statement of the significance of the ver- 
dict just rendered by the jury. We think he will 
' find it to his advantage to take in 
As to Aguinaldo 1). full import of that verdict in 
so far as it relates to him and to his individual for- 
tunes. It should not take him long to discover 
that the t-hearted, easy-going American peo- 
ple do not propose, because they are great-heart- 
ed and easy-going, to have their authority ques- 
tioned or their responsibilities ignored. He will 
learn that the freer the people the more insistent 
do they become upon the preservation of law and 
order, and that we do not to any considerable de- 
gree in this country countenance rebellion against 
the accredited authorities. If the Tagal chief is a 
sensible man, and will accept the inevitable at 
once, he will take the longest stride toward secur- 
ing real and lasting liberty for his people that he 
has yet taken. If, on the other hand, he continues 
defiant in the face of the stern message of the 
voters of this land on Tuesday of last week, he 
should be made to feel the iron hand of justice, and 
be given to understand that whatever may ulti- 
mately come to his people, his own personal liberty 
is something he must shortly lose, and forever. 
From this time on every hour of delay in the sub- 
mission of the Philippine rebels should add to the 
rigor with which their leader should be punished. 
He may no longer claim to be misguided as to our 
intentions in so far as these relate to the particu- 
lar work he has in hand, and unless he peacefully 
recedes from his untenable position his shrift 
should be short! The Administration, now that 
its policy is no longer hampered by political con- 
siderations, will probably use drastic measures to 
bring affairs in the Philippine Islands to a full and 
final settlement. 
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LITERATURE 


By G. E. Woodberry 














F it were true, according to the old saying which 
is by some reputed wise, that the nation is hap- 
piest .which has no history, the same maxim 
might hold of a people without a literature; for 
literature in its great forms is in some sort con- 
nected with times of national stress and upheaval, 

and genius which is its medium is made active by a 
similar unrest and excitement in itself. The secondary 
character of American literature in its first century, 
its inferiority in mass and quality to the contem- 
porary production of England and France, is every- 
where acknowledged; and the youthfulness of our 
national life, our absorption in material and profes- 
sional pursuits, in subduing nature and applying 
self-government and developing economic and social 
relations, and generally in finding ourselves, which is 
the business of youth, besides many other similar 
considerations, are alleged as concurrent causes -of 
this delayed and incomplete success in literary crea- 
tion. In any exposition of our national achievements 
of this century the fine arts, and among them litera- 
ture, would occupy a small corner in comparative im- 
portance when set in competition with the general 
results of our total human labor. Perhaps one reason 
for this, as good as any of those just summarized, 
is the prosperity, the usually regular and free move- 
ment of development—in a word, the happiness of the 
people; the general peace, the absence of revolt, of 
sudden and profound change in ideal ends, of revolu- 
tionary aspiration, of all that makes for desperate 
battle and deep desire in the spirit of man. Great as 
our political and social growth has been, powerful and 
broad as the forces of humanity and freedom have 
shown themselves, and deepening down with wider in- 
clusions among the whole body-politic, the marvel- 
lous thing has been the gentleness of the process on 
the whole; only one principle was “ rained in blood,” 
and the dawn, save for that, was without the tradi- 
tional “thunder-peal” of a new age. And what 
is true of national life has been similarly the case 
with individual genius; our men of letters, taken to- 
gether, have been men of quietness. 

The great European movement of the century in 
literature, on the other hand, was that romanticism 
which was the blossoming bower where the blood of 
the Revolution was turned to forms of beauty and 
passion and marvel; its leaders were restlessly alive, 
and remote as their work in imagination and intel- 
lect and sentiment might be from anything obtusely 
political or social, verse and prose alike were fed from 
careers of moral, intellectual, emotional strife, from a 
movement in the minds of men seeking new gods and 
revealing new gospels in every part of man’s and 
nature’s life. It is a vain task to look for anything 
a to this in the literature of our era of 
good feeling, though as we were an intellectually de- 

ndent and colonial-minded people and importers of 
iterary fashions, some traces of the romantic evolu- 
tion may be found in our earlier books; but these are 
truly “naught,” if the scale of the century be applied 
to them. The early American romance with which 
our imaginative prose began, however interesting to 
ourselves historically and to a literary student as an 
illustration of taste, was an offshoot of the operatic 
and sentimental tale, the wonder novel and its con- 
geners in the radical school, and was secondary to 
the works of Mrs. Radcliffe, Godwin, and Lewis. 
Charles Brockden Brown’s novels, which have resist- 
ed resurrection more pertinaciously than any other 
victims of the publishers’ mania for the uncopyrighted, 
marked a moment, but marked it with a ve instead 
of an immortality; and Allston, with his thin Monaldi, 
and the elder Dana, with his Byron-Bulwer stripe, 
exhaust the list of remembered names in fiction till 
Sir Walter Scott’s great tradition of the romantic 
treatment of history and humble life was taken over 
by Cooper. who was its earliest and last American 
master. Meanwhile, the classical manner of Addison, 
both in humor and all else, had survived the extine- 
tion of the manor-line at home by transplantation 
here in Irving and his successors, whose pleasantness in 
letters has continued to the days of Curtis and Warner. 
These three strands of the early pseudo-romance, the 
historical romance, and the Addisonian light essay con- 
stitute our characteristic borrowings from the mother- 
country, and they are all in prose. In ry there was 
no such appropriation; Shelley and Keats, Tennyson 
and Browning, Swinburne and Rossetti, have found 
no continuance here in any native work of enduring 
worth, and the same is true of later prose authors 


of England in respect to American imitation. On the 
small scale and among our minor writers there has been 
imitativeness in tone and theme; there have been 
little Dickenses and even little Mrs. Hemanses, the 
Matthewses and Sigourneys of our middle period; 
but in the main and on the part of our national writers 
the English tradition has been incorporated in our 
literature by a broad academic culture from the past 
rather than by immediate and conscious imitation 
and transferrence in the present day. 

Our colonial dependence in literature, in fact, has 
not been so pre-eminently English as is commonly 
thought. It has been far more a European matter 
than is appreciated. Longfellow, our first poet of cul- 
ture, is the representative case; and his service in 
making Continental poetry known in this country is 
too much neglected. To others, as to him, the past 
whose charm won on the imagination and affections 
was one of the castled Rhine, of lovely Italy, of roman- 
tie Spain, of French cathedral towns, and the pictu- 
resqueness of Holland, quite as much as of the mother- 
country. The German influence was dominant in 
transcendentalism at Boston, and the long line of 
Dante scholars from George Ticknor to Charles Nor- 
ton at Harvard is significant of a live tradition in 
poetic outlook and taste; and the mention of Ticknor, 
with his history of special literature, recalls the 
curious closeness of Spain to our own literary land, 
in the histories of Prescott and Motley, and from 
Irving to Lowell. Howells, too, has in his earlier 
days borrowed from Italy for description and literary 
history, and in his later career has done, in some 
measure, for Continental contemporary fiction what 
Longfellow did for the treasures of verse; and in 
our own fiction the tribute of The Marble Faun to 
Italy is a supreme instance of international gratitude. 
It is to be observed that this connection with the 
Continent, so natural, so continuous, so radiant with 
what it gave to us, was one through culture, either 
literary or artistic, and not one through action; it 
was the past of these lands, not their present—the 
antiquity, learning, and sentiment of their past, not 
the romanticism of their still vital present—that at- 
tracted the American interest, except in the late and 
single case of Howells in fiction; and of this culture 
and its effects in art and taste, Longfellow, as has been 
said, was the clear star. Try as he might to be Amer- 
ican in theme, in “ Hiawatha,” “ Evangeline,” “ Miles 
Standish,” and the “ New England Tragedies,” and in 
many shorter pieces, his art owed its simplicity, its 
mellowness, its adequacy, its golden success, to this cul- 
ture working out in the new soil of an American nature 
its refined charm in expression. This same power of 
culture, less perfect because more exclusively English, 
gave dignity to Lowell’s verse, and matter also to his 
prose. It was brain-culture through contact with the 
old books of the world, and with what then passed 
for neoplatonic and Oriental thought, which gave 
atmosphere to Emerson’s universe. Wherever the sub- 
ject be taken up, it will be found that what is called 
our “colonialism” is very much misapprehended if 
it be thought of as an English tie -_—s we have not 
been in this century intellectually an English colony; 
but we have been deeply indebted for impulse and 
guidance, for outlook and method, for a thousand 
subtly shaping influences, to the world beyond seas 
where both thought and life are old. It is singular 
that our recognizable dependence on France seems 80 
slight; it is, perhaps, only to be seen in Henry James. 

It would appear, then, that our literature has been 
sundered from the great movement of romanticism 
abroad and its incarnations of democracy, philan- 
thropv, and science, its experiments and pilgrimages; 
and that our contact with the Continent has been 
with its past in history, sentiment, poetic form, crit- 
ical canon, artistic impression and the like, from which 
our men of letters derived culture, and a certain 
dignity and grace of literary demeanor in the scholarly 
group of which Irving, Longfellow, and Lowell are 
typical names. But if sundered, the nation has had 
a life of its own, less turbulent, and perplexed, less 
liable to chaotic and eccentric motions, less on the 
grand scale of internal battle and social ay i 
but rather a life of assured self-command, intelligent 
and slow change, conservative in its essence. If one 
forgets Wordsworth, he will become aware more surely 
ir Bryant of the crystalline horizons, the clear-seen 
mountain lines and the bald hill-sides of our rugged 
but ether-bathed landscape; and will find something 
of the elemental in nature portrayed in his poems 


with a severity and grand simplicity thet befit the 
new land yet uninhabited save by the far-off water- 
fowl; it is an original, powerful, almost Biblical note, 
fit to be the first verse of our chapter. Something of 
the same simplicity, serenity, ascetic power, but be- 
longiag rather to air than earth, as if granite Were 
spiritualized into light, there is in Emerson, as ele- 
mental in the sphere of thought as Bryant in that of 
nature; and it is not in the bleakness of one or the 
awkwardness of the other that the American quality 
is found, but in this simplicity which is so absolute 
and basal as almost to evade statement, and in their 
vision and thought, rendered in literature, is what 
Grant and Lincoln are, rendered in character. Emer- 
son was intellectually cultured, as was said above; but 
his power of expansion in poetry was lacking in 
fluidity, roundness and ease; his poetry, artistically, 
is Byzantine in its crudity, like his very figure, so 
stiff, so serious, so formal in its formlessness; but that 
is the accident of the body; the insight, the imagina- 
tion, the flash of originality from within or of beauty 
caught from without, make the inwardness of the 
verse, and judged by the great qualities of the spirit, 
and especially by that greatest one of an absolute 
unconscious simplicity, Emerson’s poetry pierces 
heaven at the highest altitude of all our bards. His 
prose essays, liberating «s they are to the mind and 
stimulating to the spiritual life, are on a lower level; 
his patriotic sayings, his great American lines—and 
no poet has so many, bright as the lightnings of Zeus 
—are in his verse; but his essays are the flower of 
transcendentalism, which stood in American life for re 
ligious revolt sympathetic with the movement of en- 
lightenment on the Continent, and they are the result 
of that internal conflict consequent on a change in 
ideals in the spiritual sphere which has so often been 
the motive power of great works in literature, but 
was here attended by none of that dark stress which 
is shown in the revolutionary poets of all Europe, and 
even in the life, though not the works, of Cardina! 
Newman, The whole transcendental movement, in its 
literary record, is a striking instance of that absence 
of turbulence, of desperate battle and deep desire, in 
our literature, which has been emphasized as charac- 
teristic in our men of letters. In Hawthorne only 
is there found the sense of spiritual peril, and he 
presents it objectively and historically as a primary 
experience in the moral life of the founders of New 
England, most significantly in The Scarlet Letter, and 
again less dramatically and more speculatively in 
Donatello; but in none of his work is it a religious 
struggle, but it is a moral catastrophe that he illumi- 
nates. Hawthorne is, for this reason, the most pro- 
found and vitally spiritual in his expression of human 
experience, the deepest prober of the breast, of all 
our authors, whether poets or prose-writers; and he 
comes to this overmastering interest in sin, rather than 
crime, and in the operations of conscience and the re- 
covery of the soul through suffering and its entrance 
or a greater life thereby, because of his American 
inheritance and environment, his American genius. 
Bryant is a fading and almost Ossianic figure, a win- 
try ghost, to most of us; Emerson and Hawthorne, a 
figure of light and a figure of darkness, are the com- 
panion spirits, American through and through, who 
now seem the greatest American writers of this 
closing century. Longfellow and Lowell, associated to- 
gether in fame as in life, may find, the one a wider 
acceptance, the other an academic vogue. Longfel- 
low’s poetry is less valued now by the critical class, 
but it is not likely that his hold on the homes of his 
countrymen has lessened; the critical class has lost 
in the sense of refinement, and is dull to the quality 
of Longfellow; but his trust, his humanity, his hospi- 
tality to the joys and sorrows of domestic life, his 
tenderness, his consolation, his noble nature, his just 
taste in what to say and what to leave ansaid about 
the crises of lives, not tragic, but touched with human 
things that.“ have been and may be again,” his com- 
panionableness for souls not over-strenuous, but full 
of all the pieties of life endearing life—these things 
give him long lease of fame; and within his vnem- 
phatic range he has an unsuspected variety, and 
thereby expresses without weariness, except to the 
life-jaded, an American nature of such sweetness, re- 
finement, and purity that it has become almost exem- 
lary of an ideal of the literary life. on this soil. 
well has not touched his people to the same degree; 
he is over-intellectual for some, and has defects of 
taste which repulse others, and great unevenness; 
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he remains our only critic of the first rank, but 
in other respects his fame seems a doubtful matter. 
To these names with fuli right that of Poe is added 
because of his originality in lyric tone and motive, 
and its power, now long demonstrated, in this country 
and abroad; and also because of the peculiar horror 
of his tales. He has no American trait, but belongs 
to the sphere of art in its own unshared fascination, 
just as Keats, the poet of beauty, with no specific Eng- 
lish trait, belongs there. No other name’ would be 
suggested as of the first rank in our literature, and 
therefore worthy to be mentioned in a century’s 
achievement; or if suggested, none would, pass un- 
challenged. 

The works of standard authors, accepted by a na- 
tion, constitute its true achievement in literature; 
but in so strict a definition the bulk of writing in any 
age is lost sight of, and the sense of real — 
is less than it should be. There have been hundreds 
of American writers in this century, and scores of 
them have been successful novelists, nature-writers, 
humorists, dramatists, poets; and in a more minute 
view they would be seen to have contributed much 
that would deserve recognition in a fuller statement. 
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The novelists after Cooper have given expression to 
many provincial or metropolitan phases of American 
life, that serve as local transcripts of manners and 
places and studies of some careers, and these may 
prove historically interesting; the humorists have 
caught a distinct flavor from the time, and Mark 
Twain is their capital type of popular celebrity; and 
so the other classes, the describers of nature, ef whom 
Thoreau is the leader, the sentimentalists of whom 
Mitchell is the most enduring, and, the others, each 
with its head, have accomplished success in their day 
and generation. In the fields of endeavor that neigh- 
bor literature, in history, oratory, state paper's, and 
the like, distinction has been won as high in those 
provinces of expression as any in the pure ‘literary 
art. But to examine our literature in this comprehen- 
sive way in order to exhibit our true performance 
would be as vain a task as to endeavor to show our 
inventive genius by a catalogue of the patent-office 
instead of by those supreme examples which have 
been gifts to all the world. The national life, it is 
true, has found expression in many authors besides 
those of genius, and in many men of literary faculty 
approaching genius—its moral experience in ittier, 


THE 


its democratic crudity in Whitman, its later culture in 
the elder poets still living, its abolished Southern 
civilization in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, its border and min- 
ing-camp romance in Bret Harte; but the writers in 
these cases belong in a oemeeney, class in comparison 
with Bryant, Irving, Cooper, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Lowell, and Poe. These last are the 
authors whom the nation as a whole regards as its 

eat writers in pure literature, and none besides. 

hey are themselves in a second class in comparison 
with the English or French authors of the century; 
and in fact they fall, in almost a solid group, just be- 
low the greatest names in English literature and above 
all others who are reckoned as second in Engiand, and 
Emerson, Hawthorne, and Poe are unique each in his 
kind. The work they have done, and those associated 
with them, has been distinguished by artistic con- 
scientiousness, to a degree rarely paralleled, and also 
by purity; no nation has so pure, few so painstaking, 
a literature; it fails of the highest rank only because 
it lacks inspiration, passion, that deep stirring of the 
spirit of man which, with all its cost, is the cause 
of his highest reach in imagination, intellect, and 
desire. 


FOREIGN TROOPS 


SHANGHAI, September 13, 1900. 
HERE is probably no more obstreperously 
cosmopolitan place in the world than Shang- 
hai at the present moment. There are sev- 
eral, no doubt, that can furnish a more 
numerous variety of types of the different 
peoples of the world, New York for one, but 
they are so much larger, and in environment so simi- 
lar to that of the homes of most of their foreign vis- 
itors, that strangers are swallowed unnoticed in the 
crowd. It is true, Shanghai teems with hundreds of 


thousands of native Chinamen, who swarm the coun- 
try about it, and, as servants and ministers to the 
small wants of the foreigners, permeate to the farthest 


corner of the Settiements; but, different from all, 
they serve as a background merely to the continuous 
cosmopolitan show going on in the narrow confines 
of the foreign concessions, just as China at large 
now serves but as the scene for the play of European 
diplomacy. In China, one not a native is instantly 
remarkable. The effect may be imagined, then, of 
more than doubling the foreign population in an 
area so small, comparatively speaking, as foreign 
Shanghai, and that with as diverse additions as could 
be found in the world. From its ordinary forei 

population of between six and seven thousand in the 
American, British, and French concessions—embracing 
strays from many home lands, Americans and Euro- 
peans, Parsees and Sikhs, Malaymen from the Straits, 
and Filipinos, Japanese, Koreans, and Asiatic Rus- 
sians, each earrying out the customs of his country 
more or less, beeause of the lack of a native standard 
to follow—to more than once again that number in 
Frenchmen from Tonkin, Germans straight from home, 
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Japanese sailors, Sikhs, Rajputs, Baluchis, Goorkhas, 
with British officers, on shore, and sailors from the 
Italian, Dutch, and other men-of-war, human con- 
trasts are made hard to equal anywhere. 

Of course the sudden increase is due to the arrival 
of the various contingents of allied troops. In the 
days before the middle of August, when the extraor- 
dinary facts about Peking were still uncertainties, and 
all China was thought to be tinder which a spark 
might light, and when Shanghai depended for pro- 
tection on its force of volunteers and what assist- 
ance landing-parties from the ships in the stream 
might render, it was thought by many that the plight 
of the Settlements might become precarious at any 
moment. That period is happily over now. More than 
four thousand British-Indian troops, over seven hun- 
dred Frenchmen and Annamites, six hundred Jap- 
anese, and about five hundred Germans are here, 
camped in various parts of the town. The British 
were the first to arrive, some of the troops ordered to 
Taku, to their huge disgust, being diverted to Shang- 
hai, doubtless because of the vigorous and reasonable 
protests on the part of British interests and consular 
officers at leaving the safety of the place in any doubt 
whatever. For days after the transports arrived it 
was uncertain whether these troops would be landed, 
after all, strange as it may seem, because of ob- 
jection on the part of Chinese authorities. This re- 
markable incident is one of the many strange situa- 
tions brought about by the acrobatic diplomacy ne- 
cessary in treating China alternately as an empire and 
as a loose confederation of independent provinces, and 
in maintaining the fiction of a state of peace when 
opposing national armies were actively engaged in 





*the field. But these officials, the vieeroys of the Yang- 
tse provinces, had hitherto been protecting foreign- 
ers and suppressing disturbances, and it was felt 
their requests should be considered. Shanghai resi- 
dents protested so forcibly against the policy of 
bringing troops and then failing to land them, thus 
giving soil for Chinese stories of the foreigners’ 
timidity, always of a rank growth, and increasing the 
danger of what was already a grave situation, that 
the authorities decided to land the troops in the face 
of all objection. 

_ Three regiments came ashore and camped themselves 
in tents on vacant lots in the American concession. 
Officers as well as men went under canvas. After a 
very short time the camps were well drained, well 
cleaned, and running in perfect routine. I visited them 
several times out of curiosity to compare the Indians 
with our negro troops, talking with the officers and 
moving about among the tents. I was struck by the 
primitive life of the men and by their lack of physical 
development. When not on duty their dress is far 
from clean or whole—but their equipments are spot- 
less. Each has his little brass pot for cooking and 
eating purposes, and all squat upon the ground, sans 
dishes or table-ware, to eat their cakes of coarse flour, 
dipped perhaps in a sort of vegetable soup; and all 
are content to turn in higgledy-piggledy on straw, with 
anything for covering and without the formality of 
taking off their clothes. None of them have the fine 
muscular development we so often see in the negro 
of the United States. They are a slender lot with 
pipe-stem legs—sinewy perhaps, but spare. The Indian 
is not so agile, either. His awkwardness in playing at 
football and marching double-time has convinced me 





An Indian Regiment’s Camp. 





Indian Troogs Pitching Camp. 
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A Sikh Non-commissioned Officer. 


on that point. Altogether, except in one point which 
will be mentioned later, the comparison is in our fa- 
vor. Our negroes are better educated, more civilized, 
stronger men, and if we would but see it, as fine mate- 
rial for the rank and file of an army as the world can 
muster. Whoever revives the old argument that the 
negro has not the endurance of the Indian soldier 
should learn the story of Bacheldor’s march from Dag- 
upan to Aparri, and of others hardly less extraordi- 
nary, in the Philippines. 

Aniong the Indians, for activity the little Goorkha 
hill-men impress one most. Accustomed in Nepaul, 
where Everest rears its mighty head, to living in 
mountainous country many thousand feet above the 
sea, the quick step of these little fellows with the high 
cheek-bones and sharp eyes, their officers say, can tire 
out many a larger man. They are not graceful, nor 
particularly clean, out of uniform, but they look what 
they are—game, and a race of fighters. Their wicked 
native knives, more like a Moro barong than any wea- 
pon I have ever seen, have been added to their equip- 
ment. These are used for ee Oars wood, 
cooking, eating, and, one of the officers told me, are 
nursed to a razor edge for a campaign. Their little 
black caps, like a Turk’s fez without the tassel, would 
distinguish this regiment if the lack of stature in the 
men did not. In hot weather this cap can be covered 
with a khaki cover, making it look not unlike a hel- 
met—a good thing in campaigning, since it makes the 
officers in helmets indistinguishable from the men at 
a slight distance. 

Marching, the Goorkhas swing along with guns held 
at the balance and trailed horizontally, at a step which 
seems half again as fast as that of the larger men. 
Their bagpipes and drums step out in front, prelimi- 
nary taps on the bass-drum are 
given, and off they go. 

Nothing is more interesting 
than to watch these Indian pipers. 
Three of the four regiments now 
stationed here have them. The 
brown and black faces staring 
from above the plaid thrown over 
the shoulder and the plaided pipe 
tucked under the arm, the bass- 
drum’s fancy contortions, and the 
drummers, holding the crossed 
sticks before their mouths in the 
intervals of their playing, are ir- 
resistibly funny at first. But they 
make stirring music, and are much 
better employed at that than at 
brass instruments, if the regimen- 
tal band which I heard at the 
hotel in Hong-kong was fair evi- 
dence of the Indians’ capacity for 
producing conventional music. 

The Fourteenth Sikhs were the 
last to arrive at Shanghai. The 
Sikh is, apparently, above all oth- 
er Indians, dignified. In this one 
respect our negro is not his equal. 
The Fourteenth in ranks, tall, 
erect, black-bearded almost to a 
man, with the sides of the beard 
rolled up and twisted and the 
strands carried in front of the 
ears, in “ putties,” khaki and tur- 
baned head-dress of uniform 
brown, makes a fine-looking body 
of men. In close columns of com- 
panies the serried lines are a 
splendid sight, unexceeded in calm 
immobility, and in snap in exe- 
cuting orders only excelled by the 
Germans. In camp they are like 
all the rest of the Indians—semi- 
— still, to Occidental eyes. 

saw in this camp, however, a 
tent for worship, set apart in a 
prominent place. The floor was 
covered with clean white cloths. 
At the back, under an embroidered 
canopy and behind a_ covered 
mound with overhanging silver 
bell, was a calm, clear-faced man, 
evidently the priest, quietly talk- 
ing to two or three men who had 
left their slippers at the door and 
now sat cross-legged, listening. 

When the British troops landed, 
the French hastened to put a de- 
tachment ashore, first a landing- 
force from the man-of-war Pas- 


Typical Group of Baluchis, 


qual, then a battalion of the Ninth Regiment, brought 
from Tonkin. Expecting to be but four days on their 
transport, they were kept eleven, and they arrived 
woe-begone specimens indeed. In their white helmets 
and working-suits of dungaree they were marched up 
to buildings in the French concession, to be quarter- 
ed pending the construction of bamboo and plaster 
barracks some distance out in the suburbs. 

With a small stock of French I asked permission 
at the door to inspect them in their temporary quar- 
ters. An officer most courteously granted it, and, with- 
out inquiring further, took a deal of trouble in show- 
ing me about. For this I wish I could praise what I 
saw. The quarters were good, but not kept in good 
order. The men’s bedding in some cases had evidently 
been disturbed since inspection and not remade, and 
was undeniably dirty. The men themselves were in- 
clined to be careless in respect to the presence of an 
officer. They did not look healthy, being undersized 


for the most part and of a instead of ruddy com- ° 


lexion. Their uniform adds an appearance of sloven- 
iness and puniness, in one case being a blue dun- 
garee of uncertain shade, and helmets so big that they 
look like candle-snuffers on the little men, and in the 
other a heavy blue flannel with the exaggerated cadet 
cap so familiar in French cartoons. On the march 
the soldier carries a tremendous knapsack, surmount- 
ed by blanket and cup, which seems as though it must 
weigh down to earth the poor man struggling beneath 
it. The mounted officers of tle battalion, some of 
whom are more notable for girth than height, ride 
little Annamite horses no larger than Shetland ponies, 
which look odd when the French artillery battery fol- 
lows with tremendous mules drawing the guns and 
packing the ammunition. 


A Private of the Goorkhas. 


For perfection of manual and movement and for 
vim in executing orders the German First Asiatic 
Regiment is the best I have seen. It is said that these 
troops are all volunteers from good German regiments. 
Individually they are fair, gawky - looking men with 
ya and mouth wide open at the sights they see about 
them. This hayseed appearance is increased by their 
wide-brimmed straw hats, baggy blue tunics, and khaki 
trousers tucked into cowhide boots—but in ranks they 
are wonderful. On parade, in spite of the gocee-step, 
which to one unaccustomed to it deforms their march- 
ing, they drilled better and kept better alignment than 
any of the other troops. 

It was very pleasant to visit the quarters of the Jap- 
anese. Thése are sailors drawn from the three naval 
stations, two hundred from each, and sent until troops 
could be forwarded. On the upper floors ef a spa- 
cious cotton-mill some distance down the river from 
the Bund, in a place easily defended and absolutely 
dry, the Japanese commodore keeps his men. He pays 
a high rent, but his men are comfortable and safe. 
On the ground-floor are the kitchen and armory with 
two field-pieces, and above are the quarters. In an 
outbuilding is a well-appointed dispensary and hos- 
pital, in another a guard-room, and in a proper place 
a canteen for the sale of saki. 

I went up to the quarters. Everything was spick 
and span and shining. The calking-mats of white 
matting were laid out regularly in eights for the 
men to sleep on, At the head of each was the owner’s 

g, with fleecy blankets neatly folded on it. At one 
side of each square of mats was a rifle-rack with equip- 
ments. [, picked up a rifle at random. It was a re- 
peating arm made in Japan, and was perfectly kept. 
There was not a speck of dirt to be seen. 





The Indian Regiments’ Camp at Shanghai. 
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General View of the Interior of the Garden Amphitheatre. 


THE AUTOMOBILE SHOW AT THE MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 











William has Strong 


HERE have been men in the world who have 

not been appreciated until after they were 

dead. With ex-Mayor Strong that has 

not been so. He had been appreciated 

ever since he had ceased to be Mayor, and, 

indeed, since long before that, and the 
news of. his death, on November 2, made many New 
\orkers who did not know him feel that they had lost 
. Nag was the last Mayor of New York be- 
fore its expansion. He was born in Loudonville, Ash- 
land County, Ohio, in 1827. He went to the common 
-hools of his native. village, and left home at six- 
‘een to work in Wooster, Ohio. There he staid two 
vears, giving evidence of industry and energy which 
brought him the offer of a betier job from a dry- 
voods merchant in Mansfield. Fight years later, in 
1553, when he was twenty-six, he came to New York, 
to work for the large concern of L. O. Wilson & Co. 
That house failed in 1857. Mr. Strong then took 
service with Farnham, Dale, &.Co., which firm, after 
several changes, was dissolved in December, 1869, 
and was succeeded by William L. Strong & Co., a 
firm which has continued for over thirty years and 
still exists. Under Mr. Strong’s direction it succeed- 
ed from the start, and became one of the best-known 
dry-goods houses in the country, with branches and 
connections in many cities. Mr. Strong quickly took 


Born March 22, 1827. 
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Died November 2, 1900. 
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his place among the leading merchants of New York, 
and rapidly accumulated a fortune. 

He’ was a Republican; a party man in national 
politics, but not closely held by party ties in munici- 
pal concerns. As the result of a mass-meeting that 
followed the Lexow investigations in 1894, a non 

rtisan committee of seventy was chosen to try to 

at Tammany in the election for Mayor. On the re- 
form platform ——— by this committee Mr. Strong 
was nominated. The Tammany candidate was Hugh J. 
Grant. Mr. Strong won by a plurality of 47,187 votes, 
and became Mayor on January 1, 1895. He held office 
for three years. The chief features of his administra- 
tion are very well remembered. He appointed Colonel 
Waring Superintendent of Street Cleaning, and the 
streets of New York were cleaned for the first time 
He appointed Mr. Roosevelt a Police Commissioner, 
and though the Police Commission was an inhar- 
monious ‘body, a great deal was done to.improve and 
purify the Police Department of the city. A great 
deal of money was spent, and well spent. Streets 
were asphalted, especially in the crowded districts 
of the city; bigger and better school-houses were built 
than had ever been built before. New parks were 
made where breathing-spaces were most needed. The 
great water-main was brought down Fifth Avenue 
the viaduct was completed at 155th Street. A stand- 
ard of administration was set up of which New York 
still feels the benefit, and ideas of what good munici- 
pal government is were illustrated in so many strik- 
ing ways that the memory of what was done under 
Mayor Strong is still an effective practical argument 
for better city government in future. 





w PITTSBURG INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


HIS year’s annual exhibition at 
the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, 
is only a little behind preceding 
ones in quality. Such lapse as 
there may be from a very high 
standard is due to deficiencies 
in the display of foreign work, which 
would seem to have been gathered tpo ex- 
clusively from certain sections, and does 
not, in many cases, represent the indi- 
vidual painters at their best. 
It must be acknowledged that this year- 
ly gleaning from foreign harvests is a 
very difficult task, involving incredible 
work and much disappointment. ‘Paint- 
ers are loath to send their pictures so 
far and to part with them so long. 
One foreign set of pictures which offers 


clever though it is, shows more than 
a little tendency to affect certain French 
methods, whereas he has proved himself 
a painter of truly original feeling, and 
will be far better advised to follow his 
own star. Two very beautiful snow scetes 
are shown by Birge Harrison; quite re- 
markable for their apparent economy of 
means and yet fulness of suggestions, and 
for the solemnity of snow that one is made 
to feel beneath the magical tenderness of 
the surface. Just a reverse of these ef- 
fects is seen in the two winter pieces of 
J. H. Twachtman: “ Hemlock Pool” and 
“ Brook in Winter.” In these one is con- 
scious first of the rude and desolate char- 
acter of the scenes, and only later dis- 
covers the tenderly caressing atmosphere, 


of a‘ village street are sent by Edward 
F. Rook and Bruce Crane. While differ- 
ing. in method, they equally succeed in 
reproducing the phenomenon—the former 
with more feeling for the variable and 
illusive effects of moonlight, the latter 
with more suggestion of its inherent sen- 
timent. 

Conspicuous among the figure-pictures 
are three portraits by Anders Zorn, the 
well-known Swedish painter. His por- 
trait of the Hon. Grover Cleveland is 
a triumph of pictorial realism, in which 
the subject’s inward and outward per- 
sonality is expressed with convincing 
truth to life, and with a freedom and con- 
trol of brush-work—the latter a quality 
not invariable with this painter—that 


covers himself in the dignified picture of 
the Hon. James C. Carter. Another amaz- 
ing example of realism is Thomas Eakin’s 
portrait of Mr. Louis Kenton. To say 
that it is utterly unattractive as a piec- 
ture is to lay greater stress on the oki 
with which the painter has compelled us 
to admire. Briefly, it is a study of a man 
standing, absorbed: in some mental prcb- 
lem; unstudied from the point of view 
of making a picture, but with every de 
tail uncompromisingly subordinated to the 
action of the man’s brain. The unity is 
thus complete, and the grip upen one’s 
interest so firm that one is fascinated. 

A portrait of a boy, “Gilman Nichols,” 
by Wilton Lockwood, is pictorially hand 
some and distinguished in treatment, with 


much interest to students and the’ public gray and dry and silent. The subtle fidel- 


conceal all effort. Alongside of it; John much suggestion underlying its simple 


ix that of.the Seotch group of landscape- ity to nature is admirable. -Examples of —S.-Sargent’s. portrait’ of. Hon. Joseph~H, . straightforwardness. Miss Cecelia Beaux 


painters, loosely classed together as the moonlight gleaming on the white cottages 


Glasgow School, notwithstanding their very 
differing characteristics. i 

One of these Scotch painters, .Robert 
W. Allan, has received an honorable men- 
tion for his “ All Hands on Deck,’ a. fine 
study of deep blue water stirred by a’ - 
gathering breeze, which already throws up 
white flecks against the bows of two fish- 
ing-smacks. They move; the water 
heaves; the air is bracing, while a strip 
of green-yellow coast-line gives an extra 
note of freshness and also a contrast of 
stability. 

The Gold Medal this year has been con-~ 
ferred upon the French painter André 
Dauchez, for his picture “ The Kelp-Gath- 
erers.” It represents a curve of sandy 
shore with groups of figures, near and at 
different distances, collecting the scatter- 
ed sea-weed into carts: a dull-hued canvas 
of browns, grays, drabs, and buffs, power- 
fully suggesting the colorless, stern lives 
of those who wring their livelihood from 
the sea. It is not an isolated experiment, 
for another picture here by this painter, 
and several that represented him at the 
Paris Exhibition, are cast in the same 
heavy mould. They belong to that. dreary 
view of labor indulged’ in nowadays’ by 
some painters and poets. Far, more beau- 
tiful in feeling and not behing in techni- 
cal skill isi the Silver-Medal Prize, a land- 
scape by Ben Foster, “ Misty Moonlight 
Night,” in' which the moon istnot visible, 
yet pasture and trees are bathed and the 
sky impregnated with its tremulous lumi- 
nosity. It.is singularly subtle in its dis- 
crimination of tones; sincere and. tender. 
For comparison one may turn to Charles 
H. Davis’ “Midsummer Night.” It is 
equally sincere, and has its tender pas- 
sages, notably in the sky, softly alive 
with trembling pink and green and blue; 
but its sum of impressiveness is more 
robust. The sloping ‘pasture, entirely in 
shadow, has its roots in strong deep soil, 
its color is sobered to dark velvet, and it 
lies against the faint sky like a slumbering 
giant. George H. Bogert shows two strong 
landscapes, both arrangements of rich 
browns and blues, yellows and pale gray. 
One is a scene in Holland, the other “ Au- 
tumn Afternoon—Manomet,” and it is 
interesting to note that, while each is 
virile in conception and method, there 
is a vein of conscious tenderness in the 
home subject, which makes one feel the 
painter’s personality more intimately ex- 
pressed. An honorable mention has been 
given to W. Elmer Schofield, who exhibits 
“ Twilight ” and “January Woods.” The 
latter is hardly as good as some of, his 
previous snow scenes, while the other, very 





“The Kelp-Gatherets.”—By Andre Dauchez. 
' Awarded Medal of the First Class. 





“Misty Moonlight Night.”—By Ben Foster. 
Awarded Medal of the Second Class. 


Choate is a’ tame affair, though he re- is not seen at her best in a bust portrait 


of a young lady, in which dexterity is too 
obviously revealed and a shallowness of 
feeling thereby suggested. 

The. picture selected for the Bronze 
Medal Prize was Sergeant Kendall’s “ The 
End of the Day,” a mother bending over 
the sleepy head of a little child that tries 
to assert an interest in a picture-book. 
The little one is charmingly rendered, and 
the beautiful feeling throughout the pic- 
ture helps to condone a rather crude 
color, scheme and. some incomplete mod- 
elling in the lady’s arm and hand. A very 
agreeable figure-subject, decoratively treat 
ed under the title of “ Hydrangeas,” is 
shown by. Robert W..Vonnoh. It repre- 
sents a lady daintily attired in a softly 
clinging dress, sprinkled. with pink and 
lilac blossonis, standing by the flowers on 
a lawn flooded with sanlight and rimmed 
with trees; a most delightful conception 
realized in true artist’s spirit; the best 
this clever painter has done for many a 
day. Henry O. Tanner sends a “ Christ 
among the Doctors,” an essay in, a more 
diversified arrangément of colors than he 
usually attempts. One believes it may be 
very true to the conditions he has studied 
in Palestine, but pictorially it, ie ill di- 
gested, so-that the picture Jacks the in- 
tense earnestness so apparent in his other 
work, . Edmund C. Tarbell is represented 
by. a “Girl with’ Mirror,” exquisitely re- 
fined in drawing.and color, and by “ Child 
with Boat,” a sunlight study by the edge 
‘of the-séa, a charming record of light 
and air and movemént, beth of which 
were seen at the latest exhibition of the 
Ten. There, too, appeared Robert Reid’s 
“Autumn,” a decorative subject’ of three 
girls with bunches of rich colored foliage ; 
a composition that makes itself felt by 
the simple grace of its main lines as well 
as by the intricate overlay of direct and 
reflected lights. By Robert V. V. Sewell 
is shown a study for a mursl decoration, 
“Psyche before the Throne of Venus,” 
which has admirable possibilities. 

From Americans residing abroad come 
more than usually excellent examples by 
Miss Mary Cassatt and Miss Elizabeth 
Nourse, and a very handsome portrait 
of his wife by J. J. Shannon. it is a 
sumptuous picture, with profusion of gray 
satin and a luxurious setting of dull- 
toned tapestry, in which the massing of 
‘. effects- is-characterized by ampleness and 

dignity. Two pictures by Humphreys 

Johnston, one of which would appear to 

be extremely handsome, have been skied, 
ree $a fate, that has befallen “so “many other 
good ghnvases that, it_cannot_be, passed 
over. Cartes H. CAFFIN. 
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Intertor Arrangement of New York’s New Public Library 


HE ultimate test of a building must be its 
adaptability.to the purpose for which it 
was designed. Perhaps this is particularly 
so in the case of a great public library, ow- 
ing to thé variety of the needs which it 
must subserve, and to the number of people 

who will use it, not in a mass, but with individual 
requirements. New York is late in the race of American 
cities to supply herself with adequate library accom- 
modation. There is all the more need that this build- 
ing, when completed, should be entirely satisfactory. 
The trustees have the advantage of those who move 
slowly; they can_profit by the example or warning of 
others. In this case, Dr.. Billings, the director, has 
made an exhaustive: study of libraries, both in this 
country and in Europe, andyit is understood that the 
accepted design of Messrs. Carrére & Hastings fully 
embodies thegresults of his investigation; so, not only 
by New2Yorkérs, duty 
are in erested 






one will’ be car exam A 
The growth of,a building, like 
that of. a tree, is\from.the. ground 


up.” An arehi begins with 
his ground-plan.™ Upon the _lay- 
out of . this depends value, of, re 


his scheme, ,for the.,floo aber e 
it must be dcganjcally, aida in, 
character; not n 





and suggest, from outs the in-. 

ternal aprangement."" Hence it. | . 

is fair ‘to, assert, that sby his; * —~ | 

ground-plan ,.he ; will succeed, or ~~; 

fnil for ‘it “is’ the; premisé from’ ©” ™ 

which eyerything {else #proceed 
logit on wine 


ry is.a.reetangle, with, its,front' » 
cpong Fife Aves AP "boullsted 
north“ gnd south respectively b 3 
forty -. second. an - Fortiet 
streets.” For general .character- 
isties it .has two. interior, courts, « 
one open. from the ground up, the - 
other , coyered . with glass. .just . - 
above, the’ floor.of thg,first story. 

. The book-stacks“oecupy: almost. the 
entire west side, fronting. Bryant 
Park. _ On the opposite side ofthe 

,. building ,is_.the:. royision sfor a. 
grand entrance; there js.gn0 her.” 
onthe; north side; and. as thigd.en . 
the south, whigh last -has.ardrive- , 
way into the open.court: A main 
corridor ., rung, forth and south 
through: the building, terminating. 
at “each end. in: a aideos. ~ 


from it, at each-end; runs a shot: 
es. . Last- : 


er corridor at, right_angles 
ly! in the bitin. 2 is..a, block, with 
provision for a. large 


study of. the » illustrations, with 


‘particular reference, _main, 
features, will show thatthe -lay- 
out is very simple, that the: com- 


. munications in every direction are 
easy and intelligible, and that the 
provisions for natural light are 
abundant. The ground-plan a'so 
suggests that there is opportuni- 
ty, fora monumental jentrance, 
with striking. vistas through into 
a handsome central hall, We 
shall expect. that, these. features 
will be preserved. in the other - 
floors, and shall not be surprised 
to. find that the , uninterrupted 
stretch of book-stacks “is. contin- 
ued upwards, and reaches its cli- 
max in a spacious reading-room 
that from its size will be the con- 
spicuous feature of the building, 
to which everything else will be 
in a way subsidiary. 

So much for the general plan. 

’ Examining the basement in detail, we find that the 
greater part is devoted to the service, and that a gate, 
to be placed across the corridor. in the northeast cor- 
ner, will confine the public to a strip of rooms on the 
north face, communicating with the adjoining court. 
There is a drop of eight feet between the level of the 
ground at the entrance from Fifth Avenue and that on 
Forty-second Street. This enables the architects to 
make this north entrance an imposing one. It will be 
three steps above the street, and there will still be a 
height of fifteen feet for the rooms. The vaulted vesti- 
bule will extend through the basement and first floor, 
and lead directly into the lending delivery-room, which 
will be devoted to the circulation of books that are car- 
ried away for reading at home. It communicates di 
rectly with the book-stacks, and naturally the books 
listed for circulation will be shelved close by. This 
lending-room will be covered with glass a little above 
the level of the basement ceiling; to speak more accu- 
rately, just below the sills of the first-floor windows. 
In equally convenient proximity to the book-stacks will 
be the patent-room, in the northwest corner, which will 
be well lighted on two sides, and be easily accessible. 


The centre block is utilized for the ventilating ma- 
chinery. The rest of the basement is devoted to store- 
rooms, workshops, watchman’s quarters, and to the 
binding and printing rooms. In the southwest cor- 
ner is the packing and issue room; the service de- 
partment which supplements the work of the lending- 
room. It is from this point that the branch libraries 
throughout the city will be served. There is direct 
communication with Fortieth Street by a covered way, 
admitting into the open court. To sum up the base- 
ment: it contains provision for the outside circulation 
of books, the patent-reference room, and general ser- 
vice accommodation. 

While studying the first floor, it must be borne in 
mind that from this point up there are two open courts 
within the building. This floor is the bel étage, and 
there are two approaches, a staircase and elevators 
leading up from the north door and the grand entrance 





on Fifth Avenue. The latter opens into a hall of 
monumental proportions, 80 feet by 40 feet; treated 
with columns and arches and a vaulted ceiling carried 
up through the second floor. It thus forms the most 
important wsthetic feature of the interior. That por- 
tion. of the corridor which passes in front of it is to 
be vaulted, and a second row of columns on the oppo- 
site side of it will lead into the large exhibition hall, 
lighted on two sides by windows commencing eight 
feet from the floor. With the exception of a small 
group of rooms in the southwest wing, devoted to the 
necessities of the service, the whole of this floor, be- 
sides the hall and exhibition-room, is given to various 
reading-rooms. On the left, as one enters, is vision 
for the children, and on the right for periodicals. Each 
department consists of two rooms, an arrangement 
which allows one for shelves and the other for quiet 
reading. Across the. corridor from the periodical- 
room is one for the blind. In the northwest corner is 
the newspaper-room, 98 feet by 40 feet. The entrance 
to this is by a corridor, which forms a gallery as it 
passes across the north vestibule. The staircase, lead- 
ing up to it, is ingeniously designed to economize space. 


_The grand staircase on the east front is in two 
flights, rising immediately on the right and left of 
the entrance arches, and running up the wall to the 
level of the second floor, where the gallery which 
crosses the hall unites them. After crossing the gal- 
lery, which it will be remembered is part of the main 
corridor, two more flights rise, one on each side of the 
entrance to the central block, and pass through the 
second floor, landing the visitor in the vaulted vesti- 
bule at the entrance to the great reading-rooms on the 
third floor. This arrangement, besides providing a 
direct and easy communication by stairs between the 
main entrance and the chief rooms, is esthetically 
commendable. 

The second floor is in the nature of an entresol, 
being only fifteen feet in height, as compared with 
twenty-two and a half feet’in the first and third 
floors. The height of the floors is regulated “by the 

: requirements of the book-stacks. 

Experience has shown that the 
most convenient height for each 
tier of shelving is seven feet six 
inches; so the floors have to be 
multiples of this—the basemient 
containing two of these tiers, the 
first floor three, and the second 
two. The plan shows that the 
south wing of this floor is re- 
served for official purposes. Above 
the receiving and checking rooms 
of the previous floor are the rooms 
for accessions (books received but 
not yet placed), and catalogue and 
index rooms, and close by are the 
offices for the trustees and direct- 
or. The latter is thus placed in 
immediate communication by 
stairs and elevator with all the 
human machinery of the building. 
The rest of the floor is assigned to 
special reading-rooms, and the in- 
dividual .collections, such as pub- 
lie documents, music, maps, and 





Bibles. 

The third floor is divided be- 
tween reading and_ exhibition 
rooms. The whole front is a 


splendid suite of galleries, des- 
tined for collections and exhibits, 
for the Stewart. collection, which 
has to be kept separate, and for 
pictures. In fact, the character- 
istics of this floor are a noble 
agen a and prolonged vistas. 
is stretch of galleries helps to 
balance the great reading-room, 
which is approached, as the read- 
er will remember, by a handsome 
vestibule. This great room will 
be T-shaped, the dimensions of the 
arms being 280 feet by 70 feet, 
and of the upright 100 feet by 70. 
The delivery desk will be placed 
at the point of intersection, com- 
municating by elevators with the 
second tiers of shelving immedi- 
ately below it. In this feature 
the New York Library will re- 
semble that of St. Geneviéve in 
Paris. As a solution to the prob- 
lems of securing the utmost 
amount of light and freedom from 
noise, and of bringing the reader 
as close as possible to the books, 
this arrangement would seem to 
be the very best. Aesthetically it 
may not be so acceptable. The 
main feature of a building should, 
if possible, occupy the place of 
honor, whether judged from the 
interior or the exterior. Bates 
Hall at Boston corresponds with 
the main facade; but the practica! 
result is that it is inconveniently 
far from the book-stacks, and 
delivery is slow. At Washington 
the great rotunda and the read- 
ing-room are identical, and the 
books probably as conveniently 
placed as is possible in so large a 
building. At Chicago the deliv- 
ery-room and stacks are on the 
second floor, the reading-room 
on the third floor and at the opposite end of the build- 
ing. The smallness of Columbia College Library en- 
abled the architect to satisfy both the utilitarian and 
the esthetic requirements. as 
In larger buildings a compromise seems inevi- 
table, and Messrs. Carrére & Hastings in the New 
York Library have given preference to the utilitarian. 
But they have done all that was possible to counter- 
balance the placing of the great room at the rear by 
making a fine approach to it in direct communication 
with the grand entrance. The book-stacks are esti- 
mated to hold 1,700,000 volumes; and the elevators 
will be such as Mr. Bernard R. Green devised for the 
Library of Congress. This necessarily brief survey 
would seem to show that the interior will adequately 
provide for the central and subsidiary requirements of 
a great library; and that admirable facilities have 
been allowed for the storage and handling of books in 
the most approved scientific way. It shows, moreover, 
that the architects have segregated the official and the 
public requirements, and have allowed their scheme to 
grow naturally and logically from the ground-floor up. 
Cuares H. CarFin. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Nicholas Cary, a young New York newspaper editor, happens to at- 
tend an exhibition of the cinematograph. One of the pictures par- 
ticularly strikes his attention. The scene is the Dover (England) 
pier, just before the departure of the mail-steamer for France. By 
an accident to the mechanism the picture stops suddenly, and it 
is seen that a young man in a fur coat has abstracted by stealth a 
small object from a despatch-box carried by bis elderly companion, 
Through internal evidence in the picture, the time and other data 
of the occurrence are established. The London Times publishes 
an advertisement plainly referring to the lost article. Cary goes to 
Paris, ostensibly to tell what he knows, but really because he has be- 
come more than interested in the third person of the travelling party 
—a young woman. Arrived in Paris, Cary goes to the private hotel 
where General Czareska lives, together with his daaghter Irma, Mrs. 
Verriker, her companion, and the Chevalier du Midi, who was the 
young man in the fur coat. It turns out that the missing object is the 
great raby known as the “Cardinal's Rose.” Cary is detained by 
force on suspicion of being concerned in the robbery. He afterwards 
becomes an ally of the Czareskas, and determines to solve the mys- 
tery. He obtains possession of the jewel, but it tarns out to be only 
a clever imitation of the original. It develops that du Midi is the 
rightful heir to the crown of Aetolia, now worn by a usurper. The 
ruby is being used by his enemies, chief of whom is a certuin Captain 
Coventry, to secure a loan from a well-known Paris banker. The 
Czureskas kidnap the banker and carry bim off to sea on a yacht, 
thus preventing the consummation of the financial transaction. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE LADY IN BLACK 


HE Chevalier, the Baron, and myself are seat- 
ed in the private saloon of a train denomi- 
nated express by courtesy, and we have just 
crossed the frontier into Spain. 
The Chevalier has made a clean breast of 
the whole perplexing business, and I know 
now what I have suspected all along to be the truth. 
From the first the boy had been nothing more than a 
tool in the hands of that rascally pair, Mrs. Verriker 
and Mr. Coventry. It was they who had contrived to 
cast suspicion upon the loyalty and good faith of Gen- 
eral Czareska, and little by little the young man had 
yielded himself completely to their influence. Hence 
the incident of the “ Cardinal’s Rose.” Coventry had 
persuaded du Midi that upon the possession of the 
great jewel depended the success of the entire move- 
ment. The ruby was the family property of du Midi, 
and surely he was justified in taking possession of his 
own wherever and whenever he could, 

Finally, it was through Mrs. Verriker that Cov- 
entry had been able to keep in such close touch with 
his dupe. The Chevalier was to understand that all 
their plans would be ruined unless he obeyed instruc- 
tions to the letter. He was to fall in with the Gen- 
eral’s wishes in order to avoid suspicion, but he must 
always be prepared to assert his edepeniones when the 
word came. Consequently, he might go aboard the Sea 
Fox with the Czareska party, but he was not to leave 
the yacht without direct instructions from Coventry. 
And of course those instructions would never come 
so long as there was a chance that the patriot cause 
might be strengthened by the personal presence in 
the field of the young prince, their rightful lord. 

It seemed incredible that Coventry should have 
been able to get du Midi so completely into his power, 
but as I thought it over I could make allowances for 
the boy. Yes; I could understand all that, but how 
to account for du Midi’s sudden return to sanity? 
The Baron had undoubtedly informed him of Cov- 
entry’s double-dealing, but the boy would still have 
demanded absolute proof. Had that been forth-coming? 
I looked at the Baron inquiringly. 

“That is my secret for the present,” he answered, 
smilingly. “It is enough that our young friend at 
last knows where he stands, and that we are on our 
way to Aetolia.” 

“Surely, Baron, you don’t include yourself in that 
‘ we —~ 

“TI am still on my well-earned vacation, and if I 
wish to take a little jaunt into Central Europe, who 
is there to object ?” 

“The detectives, perhaps. Remember that you are 
still the victim of an outrageous abduction, and half 
the secret police of Europe are anxiously seeking 
fame and fortune.” 

“True,” returned the Baron, gravely, “and I shall 

accordingly proceed to shave off my beard.” 
_ With the aid of a safety-razor the Baron succeeded 
in changing his appearance to a marked degree, and 
at our first important stopping-place he managed to 
procure a red wig from a hair-dresser’s stock. The 
metamorphosis is now complete, only the Baron has 
rather overdone it, and his extraordinary get-up is 
well calculated to attract the very attention that he 
is presumably anxious to avoid. The ill-fitting suit of 
dittos, the blue spectacles, the red wig—all these things 
fairly scream out the information that the gentleman 
is in disguise. However, the Baron carries it off with 
a humorous gravity, and I really think that he has 
regarded the whole affair as a joke from the — 
ning, and that he proposes to extract from it the last 
possible atom of mirth. 

Rhodopolis at last! after fifty hours or more of 
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jolting over those abominable Spanish and Italian 
railways, and with innumerable changes of cars. Here 
is the real beginning of our journey; we are in the 
heart of the enemy’s country—I mean Soulia—and our 
every forward step must be beset with perils, both 
seen and unseen. But what would you, and to-day is 
July 8! ; 
Rhodopolis is the most important railway junction 
in Soulia, and the terminus of the one line into Aetolia. 
Of course, we have been devouring every newspaper 
that we could obtain en route, and they have given a 








fair amount of attention to the Aetolian imbroglio. 
In brief, this is how the affair stands: 

General Ghika, with a few thousand revolutionary 
troops, is at Markana, a village about six miles dis- 
tant from Kar, the capital. Jehan is behind the walls 
at Kar, and has with him two regiments of Soulian 
regulars and a small number of Aetolian militiamen, 
who are in his service as a paid body-guard—the latter 
a poor lot, in every sense of the word. There have 
been a few skirmishes, but nothing in the way of a 
decisive engagement. Jehan’s policy is to wait, and 


“My Compliments!” roared the Baron. 
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if he can hold out for two or three days longer the 
commissioner of the powers will undoubtedly decide 
in his favor. ; 

There was one particularly disagreeable recollection 
connected with our few minutes’ stop at Milan, for it 
was there that I fell under the uncomfortable im- 
pression that we were not yet through with Mrs. 
Verriker. i certainly saw her, or some one who re- 
sembles her remarkably, on the platform of the rail- 
way station. It was only a momentary glimpse; I had 
that eurious feeling of being looked over, and glanced 
up to see a woman dressed in deep mourning just step- 
ping into a forward compartment of our own train. 
Her face was covered with a veil, but there was some- 
thing about the turn of the head that suggested my 
ancient enemy. 

At one of the way-stations I got out and walked 
the line of carriages, hoping to get another 
Still I could not 


past 
glimpse of the “lady in black.” 
that madame 
would let herself be 
caught so easily, and I 
was not surprised to 
find the curtains of one 
closely 


suppose 


compartment 


drawn. That in itself 
went to. confirm my 
suspicions, for there 
was no one eise on the 
train about whose 
identity there could be 
nny question. I said 
nothing to du Midi, 
but I gave the Baron a 
hint of what was in 
my mind. He smiled. 
“ Perhaps she is after 
the reward,” he said, 
grimly. 

Now, as we had 


learned from the news- 
papers, the Baron’s ab- 
duction was still the 
reigning sensation of 
Europe Kerker & 
Company had offered a 
reward of one hundred 
thousand franes_ for 
any information that 
might leid to the great 
financier’s restoration 
to his sorrowing part- 
ners, and there were 
supplementary bounties 
for the apprehension 
of General COzareska 
and of my insignificant 
self 

As matters stood, 
our party would make 
a fine haul for some 
hard-working detec- 
tive, and it was quite 
probable that the entire 
secret police of Europe 
vere eagerly looking 
Out for us. But, after 
all, 1 might have been 
mistaken about the 
“lady in black,” and 
little by h¢tle the inei- 
dent faded from my 
mind. 

We had reachea Rho- 
dopolis about  eigh; 
o’clock in the morning, 
and of course our first 
anxiety was centred 
upon the question of 
our further progress. 
Was the line to Kar 
still open? 

To my relief the of- 
ficial answered that 
the regular train would 
leave as usual,at nine 
o’clock. It was report- 
ed that the insurgents 
had appeared in force 
at Markana, which is 
six miles from the rail- 
way, but as yet they 
had made no effort to 
interrupt railway com- 
munication. Still, the 
danger existed, and the 


company could not in- 
sure our safe arrival 
at Kar. If we took 


passage it would be at our risk. It is needless to say 
that the fear of being held up by General Ghika’s 
cavalry did not trouble us much. Once across the 
Aetolian frontier and we could do very well for our- 
seives. Our plan was to leave the train at Nissa, 
the nearest point to Markana, but it wouid be hardly 
politic to intimate our intentions to the Soulian offi- 
cials. So I told Stephan to have four passages booked 
through to Kar, and, if possible, to secure us a com- 
partment in an empty carriage. He came back in a 
few minutes and handed me my change in gold and 
notes. " 

“For three napoleons they have promised to put 
on a saloon-carriage, and it will be at the rear ond 
the train. Have I done right in engaging it, Excel- 
lenza ?” 

Perfectly, Stephan. 
cessary. 

“T learned something interesting, Excellenza,” he 
went on. “The train is to take up a large sum of 
money for the payment of the Soulian troops now in 
Kar. The treasure is in a van that is to be placed 
immediately ahead of our carriage, and it is to be 
guarded by a squad of regulars. Ah, now, if we 


I would have given ten if ne- 
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could but give our General a -hint.of what is com- 
ing!” 

And, indeed, such a capture would be a glorious 
stroke in the patriot cause, for the information indi- 
cated plainly that King Jehan’s mercenaries must be 
getting uneasy. But we could do nothing by way of 
warning our friends; we should be lucky to find a safe 
delivery for our own valuable persons. 

The train was already making up, and, as usual, we 
did not leave the station. The Baron east more than 
one longing glance at a comfortable-looking restaurant 
across the way, with “ Café de Paris” in big gilt let- 
ters on its sign-board, but it was too late in the day 
to be running any ummecessary risks. So we had to 
patronize the station buffet, and fill ourselves with 
cold chicken and with innumerable cups of sealding- 
hot tea. 

The meal, such as it was, at least served to pass 
away the time, and the station clock showed that it 





I drew Rein before the great Gates of the Castle. 


wanted but fifteen minutes to the hour of departure. 
The train was standing at the platform, but the doors 
were still closed, and would not be opened until five 
minutes before starting-time. It was hot and stuffy 
in the refreshment-room, and a couple of small coins 
induced the doorman to let us out on the platform. 
The Chevalier went at once to our reserved carriage, 
but the Baron and I took a turn or two in order to 
finish our cigarettes. Suddenly the remembrance of 
the “lady in black” came back upon me. If it really 
was Mrs. Verriker, we had been lucky indeed to have 
escaped without receiving some token of her ill-will, 
and I said as much to my companion. 

“Don’t be too sure that we are through with her,” 
he answered, coolly. “If I am not very much mis- 
taken she is standing this very moment at the window 
of the booking-office.” 

I followed the direction of his eyes and recognized 
the “lady in black” as madame, without a doubt. 
But she had not seen us, and we had only to get into 
our carriage and draw the curtains. In my curiosity 
I thrust my head out of the carriage window. Pro- 
voking! for at that instant Mrs. Verriker passed down 
the platform and our eyes met. She favored me with 





an enigmatic smile, and quietly disappeared into the 
crowd. I was vexed at my im 3 dence, but when, five 
minutes later, the train pulled out of the station, it 
did not appear that ser | harm had been done. No one 
had attempted to interfere with us, and we were safely 
out of Rhodopolis and on the road to Aetolia. 

The train proceeded at a fair rate of speed for a 
Continental express, and according to the time-card we 
should be due at Mitkoff, the last station in Soulian 
territory, about three o’clock in the afternoon. From 
there it was a run of fifty miles to Nissa, where we 
were to leave the train. 

Mitkoff is a large town for Soulia, but we should 
stop only long enough to change engines. So the guard 
informed us, and the Baron, who was hungry again, 
felt inclined to grumble. There had been no chance 
for anything excepting a cup of tea and some fruit 
since we left Rhodopolis, and we should have been glad 
enough for a fair chance at the despised fare of the 

‘ railway eating - house. 
But it was not to be, 
and consequently the 
Baron grumbled. 

“You will have time 
to snatch up a chicken 
sandwich and a hand- 
ful of olives at the 
buffet,” I suggested, 
maliciously, and the 
Baron actually went 
into a fit of the sulks 
and declined to speak 
to anybody. 

But when we had 
pulled into the station 
at Mitkoff he deter- 
mined with a sigh to 
try his luck after all. 
“ Perhaps 
have 
said, more hopefully, 
as he plunged into the 
crowd around the cop- 
per samovars. 

The fresh engine had 
been coupled on, and 
the guards were re- 
questing the passen- 
gers to resume their 


places. Where was the 
Baron? Ah, there he 
comes, and with a 


smoking frankfurter in 
each hand; this is luck 
indeed ! 

“Hurry up!” I call- 
ed, and then noticed 
for the first time the 
stout man in a tweed 
suit. He was blockin 
the Baron’s way, wit 
great deference, it is 
true, but none the less 
effectually. 

“The Baron Ker- 
ker?” he inquired, po- 


litely. “ An honor, in- 
deed, gracious _ sir. 
This way, Volkmar,” 


and two other men in 

lain clothes came up 
rom behind and took 
their stations on either 
side of the financier. 

The Baron’ under- 
stood, and so did I. 
Under the stimulus of 
a reward of one huri- 
dred thousand francs 
these intelligent gentle- 
men had taken it upon 
themselves to rescue 
the kidnapped king of 
the Bourse from his 
humiliati captivity. 
It was of no use to 
make denial — they 
knew the Baron, and 
they ‘also knew their 
business. With entire 
respect, but with irre- 
sistible force, the three 
detectives began to edge 
their prisoner little by 
little out of the crowd 
and away from the 
train. But the Baron 
was not to be taken 
without a _ struggle, 
and, recovering from his first surprise, he shook him- 
self free and jumped forward. The stout man received 
the shock obsequiously, and at the same time con- 
trived te turn the Baron off at nearly a right angle 
to his projected course. It was excellent “ interfer- 
ence,” but 1 too knew something of that trick, from 
those old-time Thanksgiving days on Manhattan Field. 
In an instant I had jumped behind the Baron and had 
clasped him about the waist. There was a crash, and 
the stout man went down, while the man on the right 
fell back, disabled for the moment by that sharp jab 
with the elbow point that is so effective in blocking 
off a too eager opponent. We were all but clear with 
the door of our carriage before us. I jumped aside and 
wrenched it open, 

“In with you, Baron,” I cried, for already the train 
was moving. 

The third man was close up. He forgot himself so 
far as to place a detaining hand upon the Baron’s coat 
sleeve. 

“ But, monsieur—” he began. 

“My compliments,” roared the Baron, and hit 
straight out from the shoulder. The secret-service 
philanthropist fell into a disorganized heap, and Ste- 
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The Torpedo-Boat “Arrow.” 


The “Arrow” was recently launched at Nyack om the Hudson, and is designed to attain 








phan and I pulled the Baron on to the foot-board as 
the train rolled out of the station. 

“The scoundrel!” panted the Baron. “Tried to de- 
prive me of my vacation, did he, and expecting me to 
pay for the damage done? When I am ready to go 
back to Kerker & Company I shall rescue myself and 
claim the reward of my partners. Have a frank- 
furter?” 

Of course it had been Madame Verriker who had 
prepared this agreeable interlude for us, by means of 
a telegram from Rhodopolis to the police department 
of Mitkoff. She could hardly hope to detain either 
du Midi or myself by this sham rescue of the Baron’s 
person, and certainly it was too late in the day to 
expect that he would fulfil that old financial agree- 
ment. Probably her idea had been simply to punish 
the Baron for the part he had taken in thwarting her 
plans. 

“A word with you, Excellenza,” said Stephan, at 
my elbow. 

“ Well or 

“A despatch has just been received, saying that the 
revolutionists were advancing towards the railway. 
I overheard the commander of the soldiers talking 
with the guard ahead there.” 

Action at last! This was good mews; our friends 
would be coming to meet us. } 

“ And so the train will run through to Kar without 
making any stops. The orders are to pass the dan- 
gerous point at Nissa at full speed. 

Indeed! But this was not so pleasant. If the Nissa 
stop was to be cut out, how were we to leave the 
train? Must-we remain quietly shut up in our com- 
partment until we were within the walls of Kar, and 
delivered like so many valuable express packages to 
Jehan and Captain Coventry? We looked at each 
other in dismay. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE “ RED COCK ” CROWS 


TEPHAN is a resolute fellow, and his clever plan 

seems feasible. Just beyond Nissa there is a heavy 
up-grade of a mile or more, ending with a tunnel 
through the summit of the ridge. After the train has 
entered the tunnel he proposes to step out upon the 
foot-board and cut loose our earriage, which, as you 
will remember, is attached at the end of the train. 
We shall be carried back by the force of gravity to 
Nissa and to our friends, while the rest of the train 
goes on to Kar. 

“You are sure that you can cut out the connec- 
tions?” I inquired. 

“ Perfectly, Excellenza. I worked when a boy for 
two years in the machine-shops at Mitkoff.” 

“But we shall be uaebel to pieces running back- 
ward down that steep grade.” 

“There is a braking-wheel on this coach, Excel- 
lenza.” 

Really there is no reason why we should not make 
the attempt. The tunnel makes the success of the 
ruse almost certain, for in the darkness the loss of 
the carriage will not be noticed at first, and the down- 
grade will be responsible for the rest. And so it is 
decided. 

Three o’clock, and, as Stephan had predicted, we 
are passing the straggling little village of Nissa at 
express speed. It slackened as the train struck the 
heavy up-grade, but we were still going too fast to 
run the risk of a broken leg by jumping. Patience! 
and we should soon be making our entrance into Aeto- 
lian company comfortably seated in our private car 
and with the dignity becoming our importance. 

The darkness of the tunnel fell like a curtain across 
the windows, and Stephan swung out upon the foot- 
board. Two, three minutes, and then I felt that our 
car was gradually slowing down. Now we had come 
to a standstill—we were beginning to move backward. 
Daylight again, and Stephan, black with dust and 
smoke, runs quickiy along the foot-board and mans 
the brake on the rear of our carriage. Brave boy! 
He has done the trick with consummate neatness. The 
carriage rushes down the incline, rocking from side 
to side. 
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Ping! 

It was the unmistakable sound of a modern mili- 
tary rifle. Again it came, and yet again. But who 
eould be firing the shots, and whence did they come? 
A perfect fusillade this time, and now it was certain 
that the ee from a point directly behind 
our carriage, ring in mind that we were now run- 
= in the contrary direction. 

e Baron smiled knowingly. 

“ What is it, Baron?” 

“Why, I ventured to make an amendment to Ste- 
phan’s plans. I suggested it to him just before we 
entered the tunnel, and it seems that he accepted the 
hint.” 

“Kindly explain.” 

“ Nothing, except that it was just as easy to cut 
out two carriages as one, and the van immediately 
ahead of ours contains the treasure-chest.” 

“ And also the guard of soldiers,” I retorted. “It’s 
something like carrying off a bee’s nest, isn’t it?” 

“Well, there’s nothing like honey,” replied the 
Baron. 

It was indeed a brilliant stroke,.and as a matter of 
fact we ran but a small extra risk. The soldiers had, 
of course, discovered that something must be wrong, 
but they were securely locked up im}their van, and 
were stolidly contenti themselves with file-firing 
through the windows. ere was neither sense nor 
argument in this sort of rejoinder, but the Soulian 
soldier was doing his duty according to his lights, 
and it was not our ammunition that he was wasting. 

A crowd of wild-looking horsemen were galloping up 
and down the one street of Nissa as Stephan brought 
our “special” to a stop. Evidently they looked upon 
our arrival with suspicion, as well they might. What 
devil’s train was this that had come out of the enemy’s 
eountry, with no visible means of propulsion and tow- 
ing that thundering volcano of a treasure-van? Some 
new and terrible engine of warfare, without a doubt. 
“To arms, brothers!” 

The revolutionaries rallied nobly, and now a shower 
of bullets spattered spitefully around us. Luckily our 
patriotic friends were firing too high, but the situa- 
tion was an uncomfortable one. Stephan was doing his 
best to enlighten his fellow-countrymen as to our iden- 
tity, but in the noise and confusion his shouts and ges- 
ticulations passed unheeded. Then I remembered that 
I had a small Aetolian flag in my hand-bag. I routed 
it out-and gave it-to Stephan. He waved it vigor- 
ously, and the firing stopped. An officer rode up 
cautiously, and prepared to investigate. The Soulian 
soldiers in the treasure-van were still discharging vol- 
leys with monotonous regularity, but the direction of 
their fire was never altered, and it was consequently 
possible to approach our end without danger. A few 
words of explanation from Stephan and the officer 
sepeeeet at the door of our saloon-carriage, cap in 
hand. 

“The gentlemen expected by the General?” he said, 
inquiringly, in good French. 

I managed in a few words to make the situation 
fairly comprehensible, and the young officer laughed 
heartily and invited us to descend. 

“ General Ghika is with the main body, and should 
be here within the hour,” he went on. “You had 
better remain with me, gentlemen, but, in the mean 
time, what are we to do with the moving fort that you 
have brought along with you. Peste! My ear-drums 
are cracking already, and they have turned the rail- 
way station into a perfect sieve. I was instrueted to 
have it put in order for the General’s headquarters.” 

“Uncouple the van and have it pushed up the track 
for a hundred yards or so,” suggested the Baron. 
“Then the ‘ yellow-legs’ can use up their cartridge- 
belts without a any one, and after that you 
can bag them at your leisure. In the morning we can 
bein to pay off our brave men. May I be permitted 
to offer my services in a clerical capacity?” he adds, 
modestly. And forthwith the Baron Kerker is com- 
missioned Paymaster-General of the Aetolian army, and 
authorized to open his ledger with the contents of 
the Soulian treasure-chest—when he gets it. 

The advance-guard of the main body are beginning 
to come in, and the preparations for the bivouac make 








up a lively scene. Odd-looking soldiers, these poorly 
dressed peasants, their obsolete fire-arms eked cut with 
scythes and billhooks. But they are a wiry lot of nien, 
and even though they may be undisciplined and poorly 
nies the enemy is not much better off. 

e have seen and talked with General Ghika, and 
the sitvation is beginning to clear up. He has but 
four or five thousand men with him, but they are all 
veterans, and the presence of Prince Infelix has put 
new hope into every heart. “ We shail win! .We shall 
win!” is heard on every side, and the tide of patriot- 
ism is rising fast. Already signal-fires are blazing 
on the mountain-peaks, and mounted messengers are 
spurring in every direction. By to-morrow we shall 
have ten thousand men to fill up our scanty ranks. 
None too soon, seeing that to-morrow is July 9. 

General Czareska and mademoiselle. are’ not with 
the army, but are occupying their own chateau of 
Saint Ilo, a scant league from the walls of Kar. It 


seems that the General has been unwell for the past 
few days, and it was thought best to keep him out of 
the saddle. At his own house he can be made more 
comfortable than .anywhere else, and mademoiselle ir 


of course taking care of him. 

“ But the position is an exposed one,” sai’ du Midi, 
frowning. 

“Perhaps not so much as your Highness thinks,” 
returned meral Ghika, with easy assurance. “Our 
scouts have informed us that Jehan has withdrawn 
ali his forces behind the city: gates. The country-side’ 
is as. bare as an egg.” 


“What force is there at the chateau?” I inquired. 

The General had to admit that it was only a small 
detachment of infantry—a mere guard of honor. But 
what could happen? The enemy, as he had said, had 


shown no disposition for offensive cvmpaign, They 
were safe behind the walls of Kar, and they had only 
to wait patiently for their deliverance to come to 
them. 

“* How far is it,to the chateau?” demanded du Midi. 

“Ten miles, your Highness, and a rough road.” 

“Mr. Cary and I will spend the night there, and 
you will detail a troop of cavalry as our escort. And 
now, General, for a soldier’s supper!” 

It was lon« after midnight before we were finally in 
the saddle, and, as General Ghika had informed us, 
the road was anything but smooth. The night, too, 
was intensely dark, and, until I learned to let my 
horse pick his own way, my steed and I were very far 
from being one.. Naturally the intelligent quadruped 
objected to being forced into ditches and guily-holes, 


and. as his protests generally culminated in an abrupt 
stoppage, with his forelegs planted widely apart, I 
co most of the first quarter of an hour uncomfort- 
ably spread-eagled upon his neck. After that I gave 


him his head and we got along better. 

It must have been about half after two when we 
entered a deep defile, the crags on either side omi- 
nously overhanging our path. And the darkness! I 
could not even see my horse’s ears. 

“Courage!” called back Narbo, for the young cap- 
tain commanded our party in person. “The next turn 
and we shall be out in the open, and a scant mile 
away from the castle walls. If it were moonlight we 
should be able to see the chAteau.” 

“ And there comes * Old Oliver,’” I answered, cheer- 
fully, as we swing around a shoulder of the hills. A 
sullen glare hangs low on the horizon; the moon of 
war is rising blood-red. 

“The moon! and in the west!” mutters Stephan. 

And then we all spur madly forward as a great 
sheaf of sparks stands out upon the midnight sky. 
The “red cock” is crowing from the ridge-pole of the 
hateau Czareska. 

My horse is the best animal in the whole cavalcade, 
and I draw rein alone before the great gates of the 
castle. They stand ajar, and pinned by a poniard 


point to one of the heavy oaken planks is something 
small and white, and oblong in shape—a man’s visit 
ing-card. It reads, in the fashionable block type, “ Ma- 
jor Arthur Coventry, Imperial Soulian Engineers, 
Aetolian Contingent.” And underneath, in pencil, are 
scrawled the initials “ P. P. C.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. |! 
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HERE is a call that seems based on good 

sense and a very reasonable demand, for an 

international money, which shall be received 

at its face value anywhere in. the civilized 

world. A Chicago man, who lately travelled 

about in Europe and went to most of the 
countries which travellers visit, was asked by the 
National Business League to report whatever he noticed 
that seemed worth telling about. This need of an 
international money was one of the things that im- 
pressed him. He took with him a ten-dollar Treasury 
note and had it changed into the money of every coun- 
try he visited. When he got home it had shrunk 
through these processes of money-changing to $8 64. 
Of course the money that travellers use as they go 
along is not changed so many times and does not 
shrink so much. But it loses something every time it 
is changed, and though the travellers’ loss is the 
money-brokers’ gain, the support of money-brokers 
is not a public duty, whereas the saving of the funds 
of travellers is a matter in which increasing multi- 
tudes, especially of Americans, have personal in- 
terest. 

A gentleman who carried some cigars with him in 
his wanderings over Europe, and computed what those 
he finally had left had cost him when the duties he 
had paid were added to the original cost, was of the 
opinion that for a traveller who was too fastidious to 
smoke the cigars of each country as he went along, 
smoking was a very expensive habit. There may be 
need of an international cigar, from which all coun- 
tries shall agree not to derive revenue. That need, 
however, might be difficult to meet. But interna- 
tional money might be arranged for without serious 
difficulty if the governments of Europe and. the 
United States could be brought to believe that it was 
worth their while to do it. 


SA. 


ie Poland 2a great story-writer is stil a national 
institution, and his countrymen regard him as 
something more than a worker at a gainful trade. 
Doubtless, novel-writing in Poland is less gainful 
than in England and America, because the multitude 
who read Polish books is not such an illimitable host, 
as that that now reads English. The great contem- 
porary novelist of Poland is Henry Sienkiewicz. He 
is fond of country life, and as his labors seem 
not to have made him rich, his agg yp lately 
determined that they would provide for him a home 
that should be to his taste. About a year ago they 
began to raise 100,000 rubles (about $50,000) by 
popular subscription. The money came in, and when 
the fund was completed it was invested in a country 
estate in Kielce, about 140 miles southwest of War- 
saw. The place includes several hundred acres of 
farming-land, well stocked, and with all the imple- 
ments, buildings, and vehicles that are proper to coun- 
try life. In this country the gift of a big country- 
place and farm to a writer who was not rich would 
mean something very much like ruin, but it must be 
different in Poland, for report says that Sienkiewicz 
has been installed with great rejoicings in his new 
home. 
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HE recent welcome in London of the returning 

Volunteers from South Africa was so strongly 
flavozed with alcohol as to have stirred Lord Roberts 
to appeal to his countrymen not to show their good- 
will for his soldiers by getting them promptly drunk 
on their arrival home. His men, he says, have be- 
haved well, and “borne themselves like heroes in the 
battle-field, and like gentlemen on all other occasions.” 
“T therefore beg earnestly,” he says, “ that the public 
will refrain from tempting my gallant comrades, but 
will rather aid them to uphold the splendid reputa- 
tion they have won for the Imperial army.” 

We know that: Lord Roberts’s standard of conduct 
is high, but it will be hard for even him to elevate 
the ideas of London in respect to hospitality. The 
Anglo-Saxon sentiment is deep-seated that the way to 
show good-will for a man is to buy him a drink, and 
if the feelings still demand expression, another drink, 
and if enthusiasm still continues, as many more drinks 
as he can hold. If anything can keep this sentiment 
within bounds in London when the Voluhteers come 
home, it will be an appeal from Lord Roberts. - It is 
like him to bestir himself in such a cause. 
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HERE are mental agitations which are possible 
to a city of the second or third magnitude which 
a city of the first magnitude can hardly hope to ex- 
perience. Boston, for example, can be pervaded by 
waves of emotion which would diminish into ripples 
before they reached the limits of the greater masses 
which compose New York. Boston, again, may be 
stirred by demonstrations of individual energy which 
New York would notice in a less degree. In, this 
superior sensitiveness there are advantages. Just 
now, for instance, Boston is a good deal stirred up 
about a house which one of her citizens is building 
on the outskirts of the town, and its agitation is 
rather enviable, for the builder is a citizen of note: 
and the house promises to be a structure the like of 
which there is not in this land. 
Mrs. John L. Gardner is the builder, and the site 
is in a.part of Boston newly discovered—newly made, 
very likely—bordering on the region known as the 


Back Bay Fens. The site of this house is known: 
all further information about it is withheld. Mrs. 
Gardner is a woman of wealth, energy, ideas, and 
strong individuality. She is building her house with 


‘as much secrecy as ble. She once bought an old 


marble palace -in Healy, had it taken rt, and 
brought the stones of it to Boston, This it is 
believed,’ id to’ be incorporated 
tectural loot into the new house, which is itself to be 
a palace, and is planned to be in harmony with. its 
seasoned materials. Aceess to it is denied the curious, 
but the Boston Transcript has been. such ob- 
servations of it as propriety admits, tells of 
entrances that are architectural treasures brought 
from Europe, of+ Itelian-Gothic baleonies that are 
boarded over as soon as they are put in place, of 
columns, capitals, and carved window-frames, of a 
h room 150 feet | and two stories high, of a 
cloistered court-yard, and so on. But what it reports 
serves rather to whet curiosity and inflame interest 
than to satisfy either. The builder’s intention seems 
to be that her house shall make its first appearance 
in publie as a finished structure. 

ery interesting it all sounds. Mrs. Gardner has 
many remarkable 4 gen and great store of col- 
lector’s junk, which will doubtless find a fit home 
in this building. Once the house is finished and 
filled, it will be seen, for there is nothing of the recluse 
about its owner. 

SA. 


be South Chatham in Massachusetts the Robins 
family have lived for 60 years, or maybe more, in a 
house surrounded by a grove of chestnut-trees. Every 
one who has chestnut-trees on his place knows that in 
the fall swarms of marauders come to gather the 
chestnuts. The Robinses had suffered duly and long 
from the annoyance of these visits, but being subject to 
strong democratic convictions, had never been quite 
willing to put up trespass notices. They had dis- 
cussed it for years, and resolved, and t better 
of it, and re-resolved and hadn’t done it. Finally, the 
place fell to C. Robins, and after meditating every 
autumn for eight years on the chestnut problem 
he hardened his heart and put up two notices. One 
read: “These chestnuts are for the children of South 
Chatham; other persofis are requested not to take 
them.” The other notice , “Children of South 
Chatham will be welcome in this grove on Saturdays 
from 9 a.m. till 5 P.m., but not at other times.” 
There is no more trouble about chestnuts in South 
Chatham, and the Robinses still feel easy in their 
democratic minds. 

Doing things right is such a pretty art! Now as 
we look back how many of us are there who don’t 
believe that the Philippines misery was mainly due 
to bad handling? C. bins would have been war- 
ranted in issuing a proclamation of sovereignty in his 
chestnut-trees, for they were really his, but he thought 
of a better way. The worst way seems to have been 
good enough in the Philippines from the start. From 
nothing that gumption or timely courtesy could have 
saved us have we been saved. And yet our land fairly 
abounds in diplomatic persons who do their handling 
with their hands and their heads, and not with their 
feet. To gain the maximum of advantage or relief at 
the minimum cost of disturbance is the gist of di- 
plomacy. What it has been in our hearts to say about 
the Philippines has been, “ These islands are for the 
children of the Filipinos; other persons are requested 
not to take them.” But because of distance. and be- 
cause we had not eight years to think about it, and for 
other reasons, those notices have never been success- 
fully put up. 

SA. 


Gee times in this page of the WEEKLY refer- 
ence has been made to the great stone wall in 
Copiah County, Mississippi. At irregular intervals 
the newspapers print something about this wall, and 
the stories are so extraordinary and so well authenti- 
cated that it seems odd that :»me institution of the 
country which includes antiquarian research among 
its aims doesn’t send a competent examiner, with a 
hammer and a camera, to the State of Mississippi, 
and get to the bottom of whatever is there. e 
‘latest tale about these ment wonders is printed 
in the New Orleans Picayune. It gives Mr. Thomas 
Watson, of Hazelhurst, Mississippi, as authority for 
the statement that in the southeastern part of Clai- 
borne County there is a collection of structures made 
ot stones. each 6 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 2 feet 
thick, which pervade an area four miles square. 
These stones are said to be joined together with ex- 
cellent cement. They are thought to be a continuation 
of the great wall “which seems to begin below Ray- 
mond, in the southern part of Hinds County, and 
which is traceable through Copiah County. It is 
broad enough to accommodate two or three wagons 
abreast, and is one of the wonders of the world.” 

So says the Picayune, which seems to be quoting 
from the Hazelhurst Courier. Its general description 
of the wall tallies with others that have come from 
other sou . The Hazelhurst Courier says that 
Mr. Watson aforesaid knows more about the wall 
than any one else. He calls it the “ Brandywine Stone 
Wall,” and speaks of it as a structure, or parts of 
structures, for the most part buried in the earth, in the 
southeastern part of Claiborne County, and lying 
against the Copiah County line on the slopes over- 
looking the valley of the Brandywine Creek from the 
west side. At one place the top of the wall is exposed 


RN le ROO BERL SIRT SIS 


from under a slope for a distance of 2000 
sides and angles of the big stones are de- 
as to be like pressed brick. Mr. 
speaks of cavings-in of the earth which 
tt caverns, and are evidence to:his mind of the 
stence of a great buried city. 

. It seems considerably easier to believe that Missis- 
sippi is ca a large and valuable line of prehis- 
ruins, which are in pretty good repair than that 
all these stories which seem so explicit and so well at- 
tested are either untrue or substantially misleading. 
It seems strange that our own Museum of Natural 
History, which has been so zealous in investigating 
the ruins of Mexico and Central America, has not be- 
u these tales from Mis- 

sissippi to determine t is in them. 


A MEMORIAL to, William Black, the novelist, is to 
be set up in the form of a beacon, on Duart Point, 
in the Sound of Mull, near Oban. Every one who 
knows Black’s stories knows Oban, in the West High- 
lands of Scotland. 


signed by William Leiper, Esq., R. S. A. Its first 
cost will be about $5000, and when it is finished the 
Northern Light - house Board will undertake its care 
and maintenance. The Board considers a beacon on 
Duart Point necessary. The lack of one cost two 
wrecks last winter. It was at first proposed to estab- 
lish a life-saving station in memory of Black, but the 
equipment of that would have needed renewal, and a 
beacon seemed simpler and better. Of the money need- 
ed, an American committee, consisting of Mr. Alden, 
of Harper’s Macazine, and Messrs. R. R. Bowker, 
Andrew Carnegie, J. Henry Harper, and W. M. Laffan 
of the Sun, has agreed to raise $1500. The money has 
i been advanced, but it is — that the fund 
8 as re tative as possible. Mr. Black’s 
friends aviakies te this country are invited to send 
their subscriptions to Harper & Brothers, New York. 


@A. ‘ 


Fok the enlightenment of a number of inquirers it 
is hereby disclosed that the “ Young Queen” who 
is the subject of the m by Rudyard Kipling, in the 
WEEKLY for October 13, is Australia. She sent troops 
to South Africa to help the “Old Queen” out, and 
she lately formed,a confederacy of her constituent 
colonies. The latter incident gives Mr. Kipling the 
occasion for his poem; the former one has doubtless 
to do with furnishing him with inspiration. The 
wonder is, when one considers the frequency and merit 
of Mr. Kipling’s imperial poems, that Mr. Alfred 
Austin hasn’t sued him for trespass. 


@a. 


NE of the details of the benevolence of Mr. H. L. 

Higginson, of Boston, the chief promoter of the 
Boston va Orchestra, and of Boston’s new 
Symphony Hall, is a provision to sell, every year, a 
large number of seats at 25 cents apiece to lovers of 
music who cannot afford to pay a higher price. The 
idea, it seems, has found favor in the estimation of 
a Baltimore gentleman, Mr. Wyatt, who has bought 
forty season tickets to the Symphony concerts in 
Baltimore, which he divides between two institutions, 
for distribution to indigent but appreciative persons. 
No rights are reserved in this idea, and persons who 
are pleased with it are welcome to make use of it. 


SA. 


T= year’s enormous wine crop in France is wel- 
comed with enthusiasm and popular rejoicings, 
and by none more sincerely—if the correspondents tell 
us the truth—than by the foes of rum. Drunkenness 
and alcoholism have been sore evils in France of late 
years, as all readers know, and there has been wide- 
et organization to fight them. But all the mischief 
that intemperance does in France is laid to spirits. 
That there is harm or danger in any reasonable use of 
wine is something the Frenchman does not readily in- 
clude among the ideas that govern his conduct. The 
laws which have lately been tried or discussed in 
France for the regulation of drinking have had to do 
with spirits. The tax on spirits has been increased 
(without perceptible good effect, we are told), the 
Norwegian system and the South Carolina system 
have been discussed, “anti-aleoholic” cafés have 
been opened, temperance instruction has been given 
in some schools, but the whole movement is against 
spirits. The idea that sound French wine is a mis- 
chief seems not to be entertained. When wine was 
universally drunk in France and there was plenty of 
it, there seems to have been little trouble about 
drunkenness. France was then a temperate country, 
and had the reputation of being so. Even now a great 
majority of French wine-drinkers are temperate. But 
spirit-drinking has increased enormousfy and done 
great harm. It is the hope of sagacious observers 
that if wine grows more abundant and cheaper the 
use of spirits will decrease, and so they welcome this 
year’s enormous ri of grapes, and watch with 
solicitude for its eff upon the habits of the people. 
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Nature and Art 


BY ERNEST NEAL LYON 


OW vast a difference! 


How far apart 


Are perfect Nature and imperfect Art! 
The cunning painter only can portray, 
While God creates a sunset every day. 





F Miss Braddon’s story of The Infidel 
is a novel with a purpose, the pur- 
se is successfully concealed. The 


infidel is a girl, whose father, an 

unfrocked clergyman, brought her 

up to disbelieve in Christianity. Her 
disbelief causes her no particular dis- 
tress, and no anxiety, but in the course 
of an active and adventurous life she 
gradually parts with a great deal of 
it, simply because she develops a strong 
need of religion, and because the Chris- 
tian religion turns out to be practically 
sympathetic to the aspirations and needs 
of a strong and noble character. It does 
not redeem her after she has played fast 
and loose with obligations, but it consoles 
and supports her in a struggle to be true 
to her conceptions of duty, and faithful to 
a rash and unlucky undertaking. It is 
a sweet and wholesome book that Miss 
Braddon has written about her infidel. It 
is an eighteenth-century book, with Whit- 
field and the Wesleys in it, with much 
about the great Wesleyan revival and a 
little about the French-English war in 
America, with echoes of Selwyn and Hor- 
ace Walpole, and edifying associations 
with the London court and the London 
slums. There is a good deal of religion 
in it and no court at all. It begins in 
religion where Mr. Lane in his book 
leaves off, and incidentally, and without 
sign of ae prepense, it works to a 
fairly satisfying conclusion the problem 
that Mr. Lane gives up. Mr. Lane’s man, 
trained in the faith, Tost faith and took 
to science, which may have brought him 
back to faith, though Mr. Lane does not 
suggest it. Miss Braddon’s woman, train- 
ed in infidelity, took somewhat desperate- 
ly to good works and the Bible, and ighor- 
ing theologies, found faith enough to live 
by and live nobly, which is all that any 
of us needs. 

SCA. 


If it is an objection to a novel of en- 
tertainment that it is hard, once we read 
it, to get it out of one’s head, The Lost 
Continent is open to that objection. It 
tells the story of the collapse of Atlantis, 
which happened, if it happened at all, in 
prehistoric times and so far back that all 
we think we know about it rests on the 
thinnest fable. So Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne has 
had nothing to go by except some sound- 
ings in the South Atlantic and the sur- 
mises of scientists about mundane condi- 
tions in the early days of earth. All the 
rest of his book—practically all of it—is 
a product of the imagination. One opens 
such books gingerly, protesting that they 
are not true anyway, and that they are 
probably more or less dull, and not worth 
spending, or even wasting, time over. 
That certainly is not true of Mr. Hyne’s 
book. It is a lively story, written in an 
excellent style, and interesting from be- 
ginning to end. If any one is prepared 
to assert that it is not a true story, in 
that Atlantis and its people were probably 
not such as Mr. Hyne has represented 
them to be, he is welcome to that opinion 
and to the arguments that may support 
it. At any rate, Mr. Hyne’s Atlantis will 
be a good enough Atlantis for most read- 
ers. His head man, who tells the story, is 
one Deucalion, the hero of his age, sent 
to govern the province of Yucatan, and re- 


called when Atlantis had come under the | 
dominion of the Empress Phorenice. The | 


main interest of the story is a human in- 
terest, which centres in Deucalion, who 
may be compared to a Roman of the Re- 


publie brought suddenly back into the | 


Rome of Nero, And there is Phorenice, 
the bad empress, prodigious in her abili- 


ties and without fear or compunction; | 


and Zais, strong and lovely, fit mate for 
Deucalion; and Yiga, the fern-girl; and 
Tob, the mariner; and Zaemon, the high- 
priest —all well-drawn characters. and 
alive. Myr. Hyne has dealt ably, too, with 
the possibilities of his setting. His pre- 
historic sea - voyages, planned in the hope 
that at least half the crew will survive 
the seurvy; his wonderful sea-monsters; 
his man - ‘eating birds, and enormous liz- 
ards, and cave tigers and mastodons; his 
high magic; and his earth, half baked 
still, but already peopled with formida- 
ble and p ive humans—it is all 
very cleverly and intelligently worked in. 


| body is stimulated by Abbott's, 








The author seems to know his , his 
biology, and whatever other bra of 
science could throw light on his work, and 
also to have read the Bible. 

We know that in the early days there 
were such animals as he describes; but 
were there such men and such women; 
and was there ever on earth such know- 
ledge of Nature’s mysteries and such com- 
mand of her hidden forces? Nimrod was 
a mighty hunter; Semiramis was a 
mighty queen. Moses did strange thi 
in Egypt; there seem to have been fl 
in the earth since it became Man’s home; 


a race that has utterly passed away built | 


great cities in Yucatan; as long ago as 
the Book of Job was written there was 
a philosophy in the earth as profound as 
any philosophy of our day. As far back 
as any record goes we find the wise men 
of earth as wise men in many particulars 
as any of the wise of our own genera- 
tion. Mr. Hyne’s book is more than 
merely amusing. The thoughts in it are 
grown-up thoughts. One does not lay it 
down and say that it is diverting non- 
sense. He wonders if in the old, old days 
the earth and its people were really any- 
thing like that. 





Apvice TO MorTHERs.—MRs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It southes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
bar 7 ta colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—[Adr 





AN a dae 
Our enormous facilities, tremendous output, rapid 
movement of goods, always fresh in the hands of con- 


insures Con- 
densed Milk the first place in American Ade.) 





TELEPHONE service at a private residence needs only 
a short trial to prove itself indispensable. Our Message 
Rates offer very moderate terms. New York TELE- 
PHONE Co., 15 Dey Street, 111 W. 38th St.--[Adr.] 





Mountains of work dwindle to mole-hills when the 
‘—. Angostura 
sts and grocers. 


Bitters, the 
Ad: 


i great invigorator. 
. 





Grves the buoyancy of youthful spirits, puts the 
sparkle in the eye—the delicious, effervescing Sara- 
TOGA ARONDACK WATER.—{ Ad? 





No menu is complete without Coox’s IMPERIAL 
Extra Dry CHAMPAGNE on it. If not on, ask 
for it.—[{Adv.] 





summer Dr. SIRGERT’S ANGOSTURA 


AFTER a tryi: 
blood.—{ Adv.] 


Brrrers enrich 





Use BROWN’S Cam 


Saponaceous DEN - 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 26 cents a jar—{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not combined. 

What is good soap? 

Pears’. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially 

druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 


| sires become a fact by having a policy in 
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CHICKERING 






















WANAMAKER 


CHICKERING, 
PIANOS 


Always unsurpassed and always progres- 
sive, they were never so good as they are now. 
Professional and popular opinion is witness to 
the truth of the statement. 

Other pianos have sold largely because of 
the abrupt positiveness with which they have 
been presented. Chickerings shall not suffer 
for want of publicity and facility. 


When the Wanamaker Store took over the selling of 
Chickering Pianos for the vicinage of New York and 
Philadel phia— 


The Best Piano that the World 
. Has Yet Produced .. 


was offered for sale by 


The Easiest Buying Method that an 
' Honest Purchaser Could Wish 


Ask or — us for full information about it 

But you are more interested in the fact that 
absolutely nek, fair, and fixed prices have been made on 
pianos of, high character. This is an innovation in piano 
selling that will be welcomed by all purchasers. The best 
piano in the world, at the lowest price for which it can be 
sold, with the Wanamaker guarantee and service. 

And not alone the Chickering ; for here are the Vose, 
the Krell, the Haines, the Royal, the Crown-—each with 
highest merit in its class. The most comprehensive as 
semblage of pianos gathered in any store anywhere. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York. 








When You Hear the Eye Snap 


into place you may know that 
your gown is securely fastened ; 
that is, if you use the 


SNAP ano'eve 





Importer and Maker of 


Rich Furs 


Formerly 


No. 24 East 23d Street 





The Hook of 1900 





Recently 


No. 275 Fifth Avenue 


Has removed permanently to 


No. 8 West 33d Street 


Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 


A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR 
REMODELLING FUR. . GARMENTS _ 





The Hook of 1900 








It will stay so till you are ready to 
undress, when a slight outward pull 
on the hook side of the gown will 
open the whole row. 





Mr. Dooley’s 
Philosophy 


By F. P. DUNNE 


By far the best Dooley book yet, and a great hit. 
Nicholson, Kemble, and Opper illustrate it. 


Price $1.50 


If your dealer does not keep them, send 10 cents 
for a sample card. Say whether white or black. 





SNAP HOOK AND EYE CO. 
377 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 

















W ENGLAND] : i ie 
WATCH co. ~ L’Aiglon :. 


| As played by Maude Adams. A sumptuous edition. 
| Price $1.50 
All booksellers, or sai oe 
| R. H. RUSSELL, * Yor! 35." 
THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS _ 


, Sohmer Building, Grate 


Sth Ave.,. cor. 22d St. 


ARTISTIC SPECIALTIES 
for the season are shown 
in our Blue Book for Ladies’, 
in our Red Book for Men’s 
*» * WATCHES. * * 

Lither or both sent on application, 


37 Maiden I.ane, New York City. 149 State St., Chicago, 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 




















“If I live five years, then—” Every- 
body has these visions and is the better 
for them, tho’ never realized. Fond de- 


the 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE DRAMA 


OMIC opera seems to meet the most exact- 
ing requirements satisfactorily nowadays 
when it provides entertainment. There has 
long been lamentation in certain quarters 
that this form of musical art had lost the 
qualities that once made its purpose some: 

what higher. This view always made it necessary to 
recall regretfully the best days of Offenbach, Gilbert 
‘& Sullivan, and Strauss, and draw from their works 
when in their bloom discouraging conclusions as to 
the worth of contemporaneous composers and libretto 
writers. The futility of this view became more and 
more apparent as the operettas continued to appear, 
and were quite the same in character that they had 
always been since talk of their decline in quality be- 
gan, There were no new Offenbachs or Sullivans to 
conipose scores equal to the work of these two men in 
their prime, and there was no W. 8. Gilbert to in- 
spire them if such men had existed. Comic opera 
is always in demand, however, and it had to be 
provided by the men who could do it best, even if 
they were not equal to the greatest. The grade of 
their talents made comic opera what it is to-day, and 
it must be judged by other standards than those used 
to estimate the work of the most famous men in 
the field. Viewed in this light, contemporary comic 
opera reaches a commendable level, and this is, in- 
deed, the only just way to regard it. 


@a. 


WO specimens of this art form have been on view 

recently in New York, and it needed only a know- 
ledge of both to realize how impossible it would be 
to measure their merits by the same criterion. One 
was “The Mikado,” a masterpiece in its 
field, and the other is “ Foxy Quiller,”’ the latest re- 
sult of Reginald de Koven and H. B. Smith’s- collab- 
oration. The Gilbert & Sullivan work represents, of 
course, the best specimens of English operetta in ex- 
istence. The new American work is a very admirable 
example of the later-day comic opera, that is devised 
merely to entertain, and is made to do it without 
any particular standard of selection where the means 
to this end are concerned. The older work has _ in- 
deed entertained more audiences probably than any 
other comic opera in the language, but other charac- 
teristics were kept in view when it was written. One 
of the most notable differences in the schools repre- 


ot these 


sented by the two operettas is found in the importance . 


placed on this feature of the work. 
opera is, 


Every comic 
of course, written to entertain its hearers. 
Whether this is to be done in any way whatever, or 
only by the most artistic and legitimate means, is the 
point at which the makers of these contemporary 
operettas depart from the example of their prede- 
cessors. 


@A. 


‘TOXY QUILLER” gets its name from one of the 

characters that H. B. Smith created for “ The 
Highwayman.” The stupid, blundering, and conceit- 
ed detective of that operetta has been made the prin- 
cipal figure in the new work, and is acted by Jerome 
Sykes, who embodied Mr. Smith’s comic’ hero in his 
first form. In the present instance he is involved in a 
Corsican vendetta, through his efforts to catch a 
thief, who he finally decides must be himself. He 
is so convinced of his own guilt that he is on the 
point of suffering the penalty for it when the real 
robber confesses and saves him. Mr. Smith’s detective 
has the same amusing habit of referring to himself 
in the third person, and some of his speeches have a 
degree of ecomicality that does not come from this 
Mr. Sykes’s fund of natural humor may not 
be deep or unctuous, but he is a finished comedian, his 
personality is agreeable, and he has a good enough sing- 
ing voice for his purposes. He and Mr. Smith made 
an amusing and taking hero out of the thief, and the 
character has been elaborated expertly, for it is em- 
phasized and expanded just enough without being 
made tiresome or unduly preponderating. This fea- 
ture of the librettist’s work is the most satisfactory. 
The intrigue is not novel nor very ingenious, and wit 
in the lines is not frequent. The amusing detective 
is placed among picturesque scenes, however, and his 
adventures supply fairly diverting action and attrac- 
tive episode. The Klaw & Erlanger Comie Opera Com- 
pany is the strongest organization of the kind that New 
York has heard in a long time, and would lighten any 


device. 
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Serenade in Act Il. of “Foxy Quiller.” 


librettist’s task. So its members were able to add 
charm to parts of “ Foxy Quiller” not nearly so good 
innately as the scenes in which the detective appears. 
Mr. de Koven’s score contains one or two numbers 
equal to the best he ever wrote. It is generally marked 
by the simple rhythms characteristic of his music, 
and its harmonic effects are not complicated. The 
score of the first act is somewhat monotonous, but 
contains one charming number, and the peddler’s 
song is certainly to be included among the compos- 
er’s happiest efforts. The book and music represent 
the work of two experienced men, who know what 
the public demznd is in works of this kind, and al- 
ways succeed in varying degree in supplying it. 
“ Foxy Quiller ” shows Mr. de Koven in better mood 
than usual in his later operettas, for the rest of a 
year has freshened his inspiration, and Mr. Smith’s 
libretto is rather above the average. So “Foxy Quil- 
ler” meets the prevailing standard and supplies a 
good entertainment. As little more is demanded now 
it may rightly be put down as a very successful ef- 
fort in its class. 
@a. 


M4Y IRWIN and Peter Dailey are tried entertain- 
ers who might seem as well displayed in one 
play as another, since their personal qualities are to 
an unusual extent the source of their success; and 
whatever the share of their associates in a play may 
be, or whatever the scene in which they may appear, 
it might be thought that Miss Irwin or Mr. iley 
must be as amusing as ever. But the personal note 
in these performances is not always so predominating 
as it.seems. Miss Irwin is, to be sure, more of “ The 
Belle of Bridgeport ” than she ever was of any play 
in which she appeared, and potent as her personal hu- 
mor always is, this has been found to be one of the 
faults in the farce that has introduced her this year at 
the Bijou. She is as smiling and unctuous as ever, and 
sings a few songs below her usual quality with the 
same appreciation of negro humor and unique ability 
to express it comically and without vulgarity. She is 
shown in the play in charge of her father’s depart- 
ment store, conducting it according to her own ideas; 
in control of a rehearsal of amateur actors; and 
presiding at the business session of a woman’s club. 
These are situations of the kind that show Miss 
Irwin’s fun at its best, and there was every reason 





Adolf Zink, Harry McDonough, and Jerome Sykes in 
“Foxy Quiller.” 


. 


why she should have been seen in them to as much 
advantage as ever. Glen MacDonough, who has al- 
ready written several clever and serviceable farces for 
the same actress, proceeded in this case in accord- 
ance with his customary formula. But his work fell 
below what he had done for her in the past. If the 
play alone had been below her average, Miss Irwin’s 
return to New York might have been more successful. 
But her eight songs had less merit than her usual 
répertoire contains, and if there were actors in the 
company capable of improving the general effect by 
their talents they had no opportunity to do it. Miss 
Irwin was as funny in the main as she usually is, but 
her present play proves that even the most popular 
personalities can rarely afford to rely on their unaided 
efforts. In the case of this actress it must be borne in 
mind that Miss Irwin has now returned to New York 
for four or five seasons in plays so generally alike that 
it is difficult in recollection to remember the little dif- 
ference between them. Her audiences have grown famil- 
iar with the kind, if not weary of it, and betterment, 
rather than deterioration, would seem necessary. A 
large part of her public would like to see her in a 
somewhat more ambitious line of work, and so make an 
effort at plays in which her skill as an actress might 
be tested. For she has talents in that field that are 
more attractive than her facility as a mimic or a 
singer of negro melodies. But the actress probably 
feels that she knows best what her public demands, 
and clings to the musical farce in which she was first 
popular. Peter Dailey relied with equal confidence 
on what he could do without assistance when he 
came forward in “ Hodge, Podge, & Co.” at the Madi- 
son Square Theatre. That farce is said to possess a 
remote German ancestry. Beyond Mr. Dailey’s Tyrol- 
ese costume there is little or no trace of it now. 
There would seem, indeed, little dramatic origin of 
any kind in the work as it stands. Songs by Mr. 
Dailey, songs by his associates, and then songs by the 
chorus make up the monotonous progress of the en- 
tertainment. Some of this series are attractive, and the 
ecmedian has in Christie Macdonald at least one 
assistant of very positive charm. But, like Miss Ir- 
win, he has relied on himself, rather than anybody 
else, and in the lack of any suggestive dramatic mate- 
rial in his play he has undoubtedly followed the only 
possible course. What the ultimate effect of that will 
be depends entirely on the degree to which his admirers 
will be satisfied with only his talents. His audacity 
in humor, his spontaneity, naturalness, and elephan- 
tine grace, were never better displayed, and for ad- 
mirers of Mr. Dailey that ought to be enough to make 
his entertainment liked. 


@A. 


HE season of opera in English at the Metropolitan 

has found its greatest material and artistic suc- 
cess so far in Gilbert & Sullivan’s operetta “ The 
Mikado.” ‘The performance fully deserves the popular 
favor with which it was received. The music has 
never before been so well sung in New York, and, con- 
trary to expectations, the wit of the lines was not 
lost in the great auditorium of the theatre. The 
singers spoke them audibly, and generally with intel- 
ligence, and they enunciated the verse of the lyrics 
clearly enough to give them their full value. The large 
chorus,. more numerous and better drilled than any 
ever employed before in local representations of the 
work, gave an interesting spectacular element to the 
proceedings. The success of this revival will probably 
turn the attention of the managers of the company 
toward comic opera, and so long as such admirable 
performances are given, its greatest opportunity seems 
to lie in that direction. ‘There are evidences of pub- 
lic indifference to its generaliy competent representa- 
tions of grand opera in the vernacular. Whatever 
their quality may have been, it was always possible, 
after the first week or two of the season, to enjoy the 
opera which was sung. Those persons in the audience 
who were attracted by an admiration for the work 
itself, and a desire to hear that, had no reason to be 
dissatisfied. The orchestra and the singers were capa- 
ble of efficient and intelligent interpretation of the 
works they attempted. “ Faust,” “Carmen,” “ Lohen- 
grin,” “Romeo and Juliet,” and other operas were 
well enough done to meet the requirements of audi- 
ences that wanted to hear the music and witness the 
action of the works they were fond of. But it is the 
singers that the New York public desires to hear, rather 
than the music. So “The Mikado,” given exception- 
ally well, has been preferred to the fair performance 
of the serious operas found in the Metropolitan 
répertoire during the regular seasons. 

LAWRENCE REAMER. 






































Mr. Dooley* 


NO, XLVI.—ON THE ROMANTIC 


NOVEL 

6 ELL, sir,” said Mr. 
Dooley, “now that th’ 
campaign’s over an’ 


they’se less call on me 

time to administher slugs 

iv dhrinks an’ pollytical 
economy to me frinds an’ counthrymen, 
I'm goin’ to raysume me r-readin’. I've 
laid in a stock iv historical romances, an’ 
feel as though I was livin’ back two hun- 
dhred years, with a soord in me hand, a 
row iv tucks on me pants, an’ me face 
full iv onfamilyar wurruds. Bodzooks, I 
do, Hinnissy.” 

“ What’s a historical novel?” Mr. Hen- 
nessy asked. 

“Marry come off,” said Mr. Dooley. 
“ Don’t ye know? Todslones, if I had me 
cleaver on th’ bar I wud smack thee fr a 
ham-headed fluke. Idzims, I wud. Ods- 
wounds, egad, th’ wench speeks th’ 
thruth.” 

Mr. Hennessy moved cautiously away, 
and measured the distance to the door, but 
Mr. Dooley’s fit was over. He smiled 
proudly, and resumed his ordinary speech: 
“ Th’ historical romance is a story, Hin- 
nissy, about something that didn’t happen 
befure ye was bor-rn. A few years ago 
Hogan, that does most iv me r-readin’, was 
hurtin’ his eyes over what he called reel- 
ism. That’s where a modest sewin’-ma- 
chine marries a rayspictable grocery store, 
an’ they talk f’r th’ r-rest iv th’ book about 
who shall wind th’ clock. Hogan says they 
was a revulsion again’ this sort iv thing. 
It came with prosperity. Durin’ hard times 
people r-read about Dinnis comin’ home at 
night an’ throwin’ a plate iv warrumed- 
over mutton at th’ wife, an’ they'd ex- 
claim, ‘Great Hivens, how thrue to na- 
ture!’ But whin people begun to get 
dividends fr’m th’ busted banks, an’ pay 
day become less jerky an’ irreg’lar, they 
had to have a taste iv rale rayfined life, 
an’ th’* historical novel come in. I 
always want to believe sthrange things, 
an’ th’ on’y thing that prevints is they 
don’t seem probable. Ye see, Hin- 
nissy, a romance is what happens to peo- 
ple ye don’t know an’ can’t guess. So th’ 
game’s over now. Th’ polis have kilt it. 

“But people have got to have thim, 
so th’ romancecers pushes th’ story back 
a few hundhred years. I niver cud think 
iv George Wash’nton without knee- 
breeches, a coat with tails onto it, an’ his 
hair done up with a rat in front an’ a 
braid behind. Don’t ye tell me he iver 
wore a night-shirt an’ hung his wig on 
th’ back iv a chair. I know he wint to 
bed in thim clothes, with th’ constitootion 
iv th’ United States in his hand an’ a 
soord at his side. Poor Mrs. Wash’nton! 

“Well, annyhow, with th’ time far 
enough off th’ r-rest is aisy. Th’ hero 
ought to be fr’m Virginia or Maryland; it 
makes no difference which. People will 
believe annything about them States. *Tis 
not essintial that he shud be a frind iv 


George Wash’nton, but he ought to be. | 


Th’ number iv frinds George had, ’tis a 
wondher he wasn’t ilicted Prisidint forty 
years befure he wint in. Well, sir, this 
la-ad is th’ greatest thing that ever hap- 
pened. He rides horses that ’d make a 
bronco buster think he was settin’ in a 
rockin’-chair beside th’ fire; he can shoot 
th’ eye out iv th’ Goddess iv Liberty on a 
dollar as far as he can see a dollar, an’ 
that’s as far as th’ human eye can reach; 
he’s th’ gr-reatest soordsman that iver 
lived; he’s as larned as th’ libraryan iv a 
circulatin’ library; an’ he can thrack th’ 
dusty savage to his lair be th’ dents his 
mocassins makes on th’ autumn leaves. 
But he’s picked up all these things in th’ 
dar-rk, mind ye. He’s told no wan. On’y 
Jooboob, his nayger slave, an’ Umimumi- 
mipapa, th’ faithful Indyun chief (Har- 
vard, *84), knows what th’ la-ad can do. 
But th’ r-reader is on, an’ ’tis th’ business 
iv th’ romancecer to keep puttin’ cham- 
ns iv all these games again’ th’ un- 
nown. First come, first served; give or 
take tin pounds; white or r-red. Lord 
Philip Flutters, th’ best soordsman at th’ 
Coort iv King Mike I., insults th’ flag iv 
his counthry, an’ th’ boy sticks him 
through th’ vest. Th’ Indyuns bust into 
th’ settlemint, an’ with wild savage yells 
murdher women an’ childher. Darin’ Dick 
chases thim to th’ distant woods, an’ 
sthrews th’ ground with th’ lavin’s iv 
thim. Th’ R-right Rivrend Aloysius Moses 
McGlew, D.D., Ph.D., G.P.A.,; attimpts to 
put him out iv th’ business on th’ question 
iv whether Lamarxus, or what-d’ye-call 
him, said so, an’ Dick proves be quota- 
tions fr’m th’ wurruks iv Mux Appendi- 
citus an’ th’ larned Sozdolajinus iv 
Athens that such is not th’ case. He does 
all this f’r th’ love iv a beautiful girl an’ 
to sell th’ book. Does th’ girl love him? 
She does, faith. Says he, *‘ D’ye love me, 
Mary Ann?’ Says she, ‘With all th’ 
wealth iv me young heart.’ ‘Gawd help 
me,’ says he. ‘I will force ye to care f’r 


me” An’ he s on bustin’ horses an’ 
killin’ frinds. No way like that to win 
a girl. What a woman needs ar-round th’ 


* Copyright, 1900, by Robert Howard Russell, 
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4. ‘BEER 
OLD BEER 





The beer that 
causes biliousness 
) is “green beer”—- 

Y insufficiently aged. 


Fit is hurried from 
ye the brewery to the 
‘= market before it is 


half fermented. 
Drink it and it fer- 
ments in your 
stomach, and the 
result is bilious- 
ness and headache. 


Fermentation is 
expensive. It re- 
quires immense re- 
frigerating rooms 
--ours hold 265,000 
barrels--and an 
even temperature 
of 34 degrees. 
Fermentation is a 
process of months, 
during which the 
beer must remain 
there. 


No green beer 


= 
x ever leaves the 
§ Schlitz brewery. 
MSS Schlitz beer is nev- 
er marketed until 
thoroughly fer- 
mented, If you 


wish to be certain 
of an aged beer, 
get Schlitz beer, 
and you'll get a 
pure beer, too. 











« LCOHOL, it is claimed by statisticians, is the chief curse of civilization. More men fail 

im body, brain, and business through its ageticy than from any other cause.. Ventures 
sent to sea with alcohol in command cannot mind the winds, fail to take correct astronomical 
observations, ive anywhere but in the nght port. Alcohol ruins a man’s health ; ruins 
i his happi ; jeopardi his busi interests, and brings him into 
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« The Keeley Institutes are neither 
ble to make them. There is no 
tients beyond the request that 
medicines bed. 


ciety, but as gentlemen and ladies who are afflicted with a disease that is curable. 

“To Dr. Keeley is due the ble distinction of having first declared against the vice 
theory of drunk and to substi for old methods a humane and intelligent treatment 
which removed permanently the appetite for drink, and at the same time, by restoring the 

em to a sound condition, improved the general health of the “a 
eeley treatment cures this disease by restoring the nerves to a perfectly ey 
The result is that the patient is left in a normal 





state. It cures by removing the enuse. T! 
healthy condition, and he has neither craving, desire, nor necessity for sti:wulants. 





Detailed information 
of this treatment, and 
proofs of its success, sent 


Lesiis E. KEELEY, M.D.,LI.D, 
[ree upon application to any of the institutions named, 


APPRESS THE INSTITUTE NEAREST YOU 
8 rk. Leuls, Mo., Philadelphia, Pa., 
» metered om 2908 Locust St. 6812 Noe, Broad St, 


THE 
—_— San Fra: Cal., 
Boulder, Mont. y 
1170 Market Si. Pitteburgh, Pay 


Grand Ra Miech., 
Peer. cee setts, 17, 19, 21 Sheldon St. Providence, R. 1, 
Min is, Minn, 906 Washington 
Went Maven, Goan. Ave. and = Columbia, 8, C. 
Washington, D. C. 10th St., 8. 1109 Plain St, 
211 No. Capitol St. Blair, Neb. Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
Dwight, UL Carson City, Nev. Dallas, Tex., 
Ind. North Conway, N. MH. Belleview Pt. 
1908 So. Adams St. White Plains, N. ¥. Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Plataeti, Ind. top Makara st, West Temple Sts 
Grab Orchard, Ky. Ogdensburg, N. ¥. Rutland, Vt. 
Greensboro, N. mond, Va., 
‘Teos-as a meee no. 13th St 
m.. mbes, Obie, West Seattle, Wash. 
No. Fourth St. Waukesha, Wis. 
~ St. Portiand, Ore. nce Rang 
Lexington, Mass. Harrisburg, Pa. 786 Queen St., West. 


“Neu-Heredity of Inebriety,” 
by Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, mailed upon application. 
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house is, not a good provider, but a hus- 
band that can break anny horse that 
comes nosin’ at th’ dute, 

“Well, afther this Ia-ad has won th’ 
welter-weight champeenship iv Maryland 
an’ Virginia, th’ Naytional Spoortin’ Club 
iv London asts him to cross over an’ thry 
out some iv th’ best there. Just as he’s 
stheppin’ off th’ boat he meets th’ king. 
"Tis sthrange how th’ heroes iv thim ro- 
mances was always bumpin’ into mon- 
archs. Kings must have been as common 
as cabmen, ‘Get out iv me way,’ says th’ 
king, givin’ him a rile kick. ‘What boots 
it?’ says th’ gallant young American, cross- 
in’ th’ king to th’ pint iv th’ jaw. 
‘Whinizads, but it fares ill with anny 
ecotehen fodden fovth iv monarchy,’ he 
says, ‘that hists an American citizen,’ he 
says. ‘Who is yon fearless divvle?’ says 
th’ king to wan iv his gang. ‘ Grammercy, 
but he’s made me rile face to ache like 
it has not since dashin’ Nelly Glim won 
me love be bastin’ me with an orange 
basket,’ says he. ‘That’s Dick Playhell, 
th’ American welter weight,’ says th’ coort- 
yard. ‘ He’s a welter all r-right,’ says th’ 
gay monarch. ‘I'll have to take him 
ar-round an’ inthrajooce him to th’ la-ads,’ 
he says. So he carries him off to a gin- 
mill where th’ king done his dhrinkin’ in 
thim days, an’ inthrajooces him to Willum 
Shakspere, Charles James Fox, Queen 
Victorya, Impror Willum, Alexander th’ 
Gr-reat, Joolyus Cwsar, Willum Jennings 
Bryan, Robert Fitzsimmons, Punchus P. 
Pilot, Lord Guffe, an’ all th’ gr-reat heroes 
iv antikity, who ar-re shakin’ dice f’r th’ 
dhrinks, an’ he makes hares iv all iv 
thim at larnin’, at doolin’, ar’ at dhrink- 
in’. Alexander th’ Gr-reat, who is full 
iv r-rum, becomes angry at th’ la-ad’s pop- 
ylarity. ‘Can ye r-ride a horse betther thin 

can?’ says th’ monarch. ‘I can make 
ye’er majesty look like a feather bed on 
a camel,’ says th’ lad. ‘ Bodsfish,’ says 
th’ king, ‘but that was a hot wan. Be 
me holy dome, me troth, eke, i’faith, th’ 
American hands thim cut sthraight fr’m 
th’ chafin’-dish.’ ‘T’li bet ye,’ says Alex- 
ander th’ Gr-reat, ‘eight millyon boboes 


that ye can’t,’ says he. ‘Done,’ says 
Dauntless Dick: So they throts cui 
Booceph’lus, that Hogan telis me was 


Alexander’s horse, an’ he bucks th’ mon- 
arch off an’ breaks his collar bone. ‘ Wot 
rot!’ exclaims Charles James Fox, ‘ cand- 
fish! but his majesty made a dent. He 
was horsed be his throne, an’ now he’s 
thrown be his horse.’ This is th’ first time 
this joke was iver sprung. ‘Now lave me 
thry,’ says Dare Divvle Dick. An’ he wint 
up to th’ plug that was leapin’ over th’ 
tops iv houses en’ breathin’ fire like as 
though his nose wus the blast at th’ roll- 
in’-mills. ‘I wint up to him in th’ manner 
I had been taught be George Wash’nton, 
an’ spoke to him in his ear some wurruds 
I was taught be me faithful Umimumimi- 
papa, to wit, “Soo boss.” Then suddenly 
I jumped into th’ saddie as he was crouch- 
in’ at me feet an’ away we wint. Up Tot- 
tenham Coort Rood, beyond th’ railroad 
thracks, acrost th’ Liffey, over Parlymint, 


| into Cinthral Park, leapin’ church spires 


an’ over fixed stars, an’ crushin’ in our 
path dukes, duchesses, flower girls, shop 
girls, polismen, editors iv newspapers, an’ 
kings, we flew, but he cud not shake me 
off. He bucked an’ jumped, rolled over 
like a puff-ball, sat first on his haunches, 
an’ thin on his head, dove into th’ river, 
an’ floated undher wather f’r manny miles, 


| but he cudden’t dislodge me. I — th 


snaffle, loosed th’ curb, an’ brought him to 
a standstill on th’ table in th’ tavern 
where I'd left th’,comp’ny. Even thin he 
reached ar-round an’ thried to bite me, 
but I thrust me leg to th’ hip down his 
throat, an’ thin crookin’ me knee, a thrick 
I had been taught be Willum Penn, | 
give him a cross buttocks throw that I’d 
larned fr’m Cotton Mather, an’ hurled 
him onto th’ form iv his prostrate masther. 
“A horse on Alexander,” says Shakspere, 
laughin’ heartily, an’ th’ king ordherin’ 
up a ton iv sack, they pledged me health 
in brimmin’ shawmuts.’ 

“Ye can see, Hinnissy, that this la-ad 
eudden’t happen nowadays. He cudden’t 
find th’ horses nor th’ s’ciety. But he was 
good thin. I won’t undhertake to tell 
ye iv th’ things he done in deetail to win 
th’ heart iv th’ lovely gir! who was tellin’ 
him that she loved him through a mega- 

hone. He jined Paul Jones, an’ sailed 
nis ship acrost Scotland; he fought a dool 
a day, an’ come to in th’ ar-rms iv th’ 
croo] woman whose love he sought. Afther 
stickin’ all th’ nobility in Eagland with 
his soord, he come home an’ took charge 
iv th’ Rivolution, which he won in a 
eanther. Thin he sought out th’ woman 
he loved, an’ she threw her ar-rms ar-round 
his neck, an’ befure they cud be split out 
th’ parson erept up behind him an’ marrid 
thim. All these things he told te his 
gran’daughter, who set thim down with 
her own fair hand.” 


“His grandmother!” said Mr. Hen- 
nessy. 
“No, his gran’daughter,” said Mr. 


Dooley, “ and she believed him.” 

“Thim things cuddent happen,” said 
Mr. Hennessy. 

“ Annything cud happen that far back, 
whin they wore romantic clothes,” said 
Mr. Dooley. F. P. Donne. 
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OX-HUNTING is a very old sport 
in America. Whenever a new 
colony got secure enough not to 
be hunted by Indians, or to do 
hunting for the mere value of 
the food obtained, the wily fox 
became an object of the chase. 
And it has continued to the present time, 
even jn New England, where the game is 
pursued by very intelligent but not very 


soon 


fleet hounds and finally shot by one of 
the hunters. In Pennsylvania, in Vir- 
ginia, in Kentucky, in Tennessee, and 


several other parts of the South fox-hunt- 
ing is a well-established sport. But in 
none of these places does it resemble in a 
very intimate way the English fox-hunt- 
ing where the hunters ride to hounds— 
that is, after and in sight of the hounds 
till the fox be caught and killed. In the 
distinctively American fox - hunting the 
dogs are for most of the time out of sight, 
and the riders follow along roads and 
paths, being guided by the tongues rather 
than the sight of the hounds. This is easy 
to do, as the American hound has more 
tongue than his English cousin, an Amer- 
ican couple being able to make as much 
music as the regulation twenty-two 
couples of an English pack. 

Riding to hounds with a fox as the 
quarry is not commoner in this country 
on account of the extensiveness of the 
cover that our large and numerous wood- 
lands afford. It may be also that our 
nationa! impatience has something to do 
with the fact that following a drag is 
more popular than taking the chance of 
a run by compelling a fox to break cover. 
With the drag the riders are absolutely 
sure of a run every time they go out, for 
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BY RALPH N. ELLIS, M.F.H.,. MEADOWBROOK CLUB 


there is no uncertainty about it whatever. 
In real fox-hunting there are many 
elements of chance, and even in England 
a rur straight away of five or six miles 
is so uncommon that if it be obtained 
once in a fortnight they feel that they are 
having very good sport. In England the 
covers are so small and so placed that 
they may be said to be artificial, and as 
the earths are all closed at night while 
the foxes are feeding, it seems reason- 
able to expect a good run whenever the 
hounds go out. Even there, however, it 
is not the case; here it would be much 
less so. Therefore the drag has been 
adopted by some hunt clubs to provide 
rapid and certain sport for those impa- 
tient spirits who prefer riding to any- 
thing else. 

We have borrowed drag-hunting from 
England just as we borrowed fox-hunting. 
And we have modified it somewhat just 
as we have changed the fox-hunting itself. 
In England the drag-hunt was invented 
by cavalrymen stationed in sections where 
there was not proper cover for foxes. It 
is recognized there as a very proper form 
of sport in its place, though the Duke of 
Beaufort, in his Badminton Library, does 
not mention it with entire approval. He 
says, however, that it “is at least as good 
a sport as hunting the carted deer, and 
for the most part much better fun.” 
Strictly speaking, as we practise it in 
America, following the drag-hounds is 
not hunting at all, but a_ prolonged 
steeplechase, the hounds mine the 
course for the horsemen, the course being 
previously marked for the hounds or pack 
by the men who laid the scent under the 
general direction of the master of the 


fox-hounds. The sport, however, needs no 
apology. It has been ridiculed by news- 
paper men who knew nothing of it, but 
every genuine sportsman who has ever 
been out with the Meadowbrook hounds 
knows that it is quite worthy of respect. 

For this kind of sport the part of Long 
Island hunted by the Meadowbrook pack 
is unsurpassed. The soil, until the hard 
weather of December, gives admirable foot- 
ing for horses, and in spring there is sure 
to be six weeks of hunting, practically un- 
known in other parts of the country. 
Then, again, the farmers and other land- 
owners in the Meadowbrook bailiwick are 
on most excellent terms with the club. 
The land - owners have been treated with 
consideration and paid promptly for any 
damage done to their crops or fences. 
Then, again, they are quite aware that the 
hunting has brought so many people of 
wealth to that section of Long Island 
that the land is now worth three or four 
times what it was twenty years ago. They 
look upon this “unearned increment” 
with eomplacent satisfaction, and are not 
disposed to quarrel with those who 
brought it about. Nevertheless, they need 
to be handled with tact, and always treat- 
ed with above-the-board frankness. Men 
follow the course run over by the Meadow- 
brook hounds and repair the damage so 
far as they can by mending broken fences 
and pay for that which cannot be repair- 
ed. In this way the good relations are 
preserved, and the things represented in 
the comic papers, such as a farmer with 
a pitchfork putting a whole field of hunt- 
ers to rout, are really never heard of. 

A run on Long Island will usually be 
about eight miles, and will take some- 


ee cerca, lt 


# FOLLOWING DRAG-HOUNDS 2 # 


thing like thirty minutes. The hounds 
are very fast, and if they were not inter- 
fered with by the frequent fences through 


. which they have to scramble it would 


take a very fast horse under a light 
weight té keep up. As.it is, however, 
the runs are very fast, and none but good 
horses have any business with these runs. 
Most of the hunters are thoroughbreds or 
nearly so, some of them being brought 
from Ireland, and some bred with a 
strain of American trotting blood. This 
cross assists in making the ideal hunter, 
but as some strains of the American 
trotter trace back to a nearly thorough- 
bred ancestry, these hunters are not mueh 
colder than the horses in training on the 
turf. The jumps are chiefly stiff timber, 
so the sport is not just as it is in other 
places where there are generally stone 
walls, banks, and ditches. An English- 
man Will not be inclined to say that the 
going is faster than is-common in his 
country, but such, however, is the fact. It 
is also so different that horses should be 
especially trained for it. An Irish hunter 
trained before being brought here would be 
of ‘no service. ‘But it pays to train a good 
horse for Long Island hunting. In Eng- 
land a hunter’s legs are lucky if they last 
three to five seasons. Because of the easy 
landing usual on’ Long Island a hunter's 
legs will last as long as his age permits 
him to be fast enough to go the pace, and 
it is never surprising to see a man well 
mounted on a horse that is close te the 
voting age! Indeed, the horses that gal- 
lop with the Meadowbrook hounds are a 
rarely: good lot, and there are not a few 
which would be dangerous in the steeple- 
chases with the riders wearing silk. 
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" The hounds used to hunt the drag are 
imported from England, but it is not 
common to use a8 many as twenty-two 
couples. On Long Island six, eight, or 
ten couples are much more usual. They 
are not always driven from the kennels 
to the meet along the road by the hunts- 
man and whippers-in, as is the English 
practice, but in warm or wet weather 
are taken to the starting - place in a van. 
When they are ready to start they are as 
fresh as possible and able to go t t 
clip that is expected of ‘them. ‘ing: 
lish hounds are selected from unentered 
yearlings on the other side, and are 
chosen for what seems to_be individual 
excellence and particular fitness for the 
work to be done rather than for that 
shapeliness of conformation which breed- 
ers very justly esteem quite highly. An 
English huntsman selects his puppy entry 
entirely “on the flags,” é. ¢., upon con- 
formation as it appears upon examination 
as the hound stands on the floor of the 
kennels. If he gets the twenty best-look- 
ing hounds, I, who take the next twenty 
best-looking, may in fact get the best 
field hounds of all. In America it. is 
“handsome is as handsome does.” We 
never select for conformation, but always 
for field qualities — nose, tongue, endur- 
ance, brains, and so on. This would not 
by any means, however, be a good method 
of selection if breeding were intended. 
Then every excellence must be taken into 
consideration, and conformation never be 
underrated. 

Drag-hunting is not all that is done in 
Long Island, however. Three days a 
week are given to it, and three to real 
hunting. For real hunting a pack of 
American hounds is used. These are ad- 
mirable hounds — intelligent, strong, and 
persistent, and in many regards quite 
superior to the English type. They come 


from Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, . 


and also from Pennsylvania. For the 
hunting under discussion it is not im- 
probable that the Pennsylvania d are 
the best. Nor is it improbable that a 
cross between the American and the Eng- 
lish types would not in a little while pro- 
duce an animal that would be superior 
to either. For drag-hunting, however, it 
is likely that the English hounds on ac- 
count of their handiness and beauty will 
continue to be used. 

Whenever a new writer with more zeal 
than knowledge has something to say in 
a newspaper of drag-hunting he is pretty 
sure to speak of the “wily anise-seed 
bag,” or use some other such expression 
which he thinks so technical that his em- 
ployment of it approves him a genuine 
sportsman. The “ anise-seed bag” or 
of ,anise - seed is supposed by those unac- 
quainted with drag-hunting to be used 
to lay the seent which the hounds will 
follow. Anise - seed will lay a scent that 
hounds will follow, and men too, for that 
matter, for it is so strong that it at- 
tacks the olfactories even of a man on 
horseback. There are other scents much 
to be preferred. Some use castor or 
other oil. A rag is saturated with oil, 
fastened to the end of a stick, and 
dragged along the course which it is pro- 
posed to follow. If the meet is to be at 
eleven in the morning the scent is laid 
two and a half hours earlier, the drag- 
man walking and jogging briskly. At the 
end he has usually had three hours before 
the hounds could catch him. Sometimes 
also the “litter” of a fox is used to 
make the scent. Probably, however, one 
or the other of the purely artificial scents 
is to be preferred. At the end of the 
run the hounds are given “worry” as re- 
ward for their work in the chase. There 
is no idea of cheating them with the im- 
pression that they had really been hunt- 
ing and had made a kill. Indeed, many 
drag-hounds, while having the hunting in- 
stinct, have never hunted foxes. They are 
like race-horses, and the instinct of each 
is to beat the others. The “worry” is a 
reward at the end of the run. 

The number of those who follow the 
Meadowbrook hounds varies. I should say 
that usually there were from fifteen to 
twenty-five out. But the field is some- 
times very much larger and again smaller. 
Not many women follow the drag-hounds. 
The pace is too fast for any except those 
who are admirably mounted, and take the 
sport with such seriousness that they keep 
always in condition for it. There are few 
women who do this, few who are willing 
to do it. : 

It is often asked, what is the good of 
this sport? It would require an essay or 
even a book to tell all of the good. It 
serves the same paagtee that every other 
sport does which takes men and women 
into the open air, which makes them 
a'ert and courageous, which builds up 
strong bodies to hold healthy minds. 
And then it is great fun. That would be 
oxeuse if there were no other; 
but there are hundreds of others:” When 
the time comes that men no care 
for sports, or even when t 
willing to give this particular 
then may we took with alk pet on 
sion towards a future filled with male 
Miss Naneys and other Molly Coddles, 


upon whom even petticoats would be too 
masculine, 
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H rade Investment Securities. 
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L Bills of Exchange bought 
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Credit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Banxens, No. 58 WALL Srxuer. 


HASKINS & SELLS,» 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 
NO. 30 BROAD 8T., NEW YORK. 


THE 


Real Estate Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA , 


Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 








Capital, full paid. . . «. $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . 600,000 


DIRECTORS 


Joun H. Converse 

S. Wer Morrcnect, M.D. 
Josern pe F. JuNKIN 
WittuaM W. Porter 
WitiiaM A. Patron 
Samuec F. Houston 


Frank K. Hippe_e 
Cuaries W. HENRY 
Joun F. Betz 
GeorceE PutL_er 

R. Dace Benson 
Epwarp P. BorpEN 


FRANK K. HIPPLE - - President 
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‘ABSOLUTELY CURES CONSTIPATION, 
 ~ {MDIGESTION, SLEEPLESSNESS 













NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 
. Sak revitalizes the whole ste a 
Pupils are of both in age from fifteen to eighty-six, 
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ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 110 Venetian Bidg., CHICAGO. 
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150 Varieties. For Sale by all Stationers. 





The Best Steel Pens Made 
here. 


STEEL PEN CO. 26 tones 


. New York. 
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LTHOUGH the result of the Presi- 
dential election was supposed to 





have been la discounted in 
Wall Street, that fact did not 
prevent a remarkable spring into 
activity the day after the result 
was known. In fact, there had been no 
lack of confidence for weeks beforehand 
that McKinley would be re-elected and 
his party retained in power, and the stock- 
market been gaining im atrength and 
activity, and prices were by no means un- 
der a dep mas they were before the 
election of 1896. The general level was, 
in the opinion of many, quite as high as 
the real value of stocks justified. But 
still it was certain that there would be a 
ump in case of a decisive bent and 
“4 Pope quietl thered in 
the floating pace = of esti ely to be 
affected and awaited the event. Some 
rominent brokers established uptown 
dquarters, and openéd communication 
with London to take advantage of the 
earlier opening of the-market there on ac- 
count of the difference of time. 

The 1 result of the. voting was 
definitely known before midnight, and in 
the early morning hours there was lively 

ting between London and New York. 
hen the Stock Exehange opened here at 
ten o'clock the floor was crowded with 
members and the galleries with visitors, 
and when the president’s gavel fell bedlam 
broke loose. The offering and bidding 
and the passing of memoranda of sales 
were too lively for an accurate record of 
transactions, and many went unrecorded. 
The day’s ales aggregated nearly two 
million shares, and broke the record of 
the Exchange, and there was a general ad- 
vance of prices, but not a large or uni- 
form one, There was considerable selling 
on forei account, and the net result 
will doubtless be some further transfer 
of investments from the other side of the 
ocean to this. 

The operations were largely speculative, 
however, and the next day there was 
some reaction in consequence of pressure 
to gather in profits by selling at the ad- 
vanced \ paere The market became irregu- 
lar, and settled down to a steadier pace 
after the first spasm of excitement. The 
prominence of some of the standard rail- 
road stocks in these operations indicated 
that to some extent the public had been 
drawn in to buy for investment. The pub- 
lic is always lured to buy on a rising mar- 
ket and to sell on a falling one, thus 
giving the professional clement its main 
chance to profit going and coming. The 
better industrial stocks also developed 
considerable strength, and in both lines 
a higher level of prices was sustained by 
an expectation of better business for man- 
ufacturing concerns and transportation 
companies. It was all the effect of hope 
and reassured confidence, and may or may 
not be justified by events, though there is 
little question that the election dispelled 
doubts which had been weighing upon the 
energies of the industrial and financial 
world. 

There were signs cf improved business 
before the election in the iron and steel 


industries, and cautious efforts were 
made to improve prices, but enterprise 
nerally hel 


back its orders to await po- 
itical results. No doubt seems to be fre 
that there will now be a speedy adiust- 
ment to more favorable conditions, and 
that a fresh impulse will be given to busi- 
ness in many lines. It is cértaim that the 
assurance that the money standard is in 
no danger of being tampered with and that 
the foundations of credit are safe will 
have a salutary effect, but there will be 
no “boom,” and the prospect is all the 
better for that. A period of speculation 
and expansion of credit in new, undertak- 
ings would be a misfortune, and happily 
there is no sign of it, notwithstanding the 
jubilant yells of Stock Exchange on the 
passing of the Bryan cloud. We went 
thr § that stage a year ago, and have 
been fortunate enough to have only a mild 
and prolonged reaction, which was helped 
by the political campaign. There is little 
danger that the strain will be repeated 
in a more intense form. There is more 
likelihood that things will settle down to 
a steadier gait and a safer pace, giving 
rg ull exuberant but more pro- 
prosperity. ; 

‘oreign money. centres felt somewhat 
the effect of the election, especially in the 
stock operations, and tock advantage of 
the occasion to profit by the rising prices. 
M is comparatively casy in London; 
the of England maintains its dis- 
count rate at 4 per cent., and has strength- 
ened its reserve, which is nearly back to 
45 per cent. of the ‘liabilities: “At Berlin 
there is a decidedly easiet “feeling, and 
money rates are Jower than for some time 
it. There has been for months in Ger- 
many an uneasy condition of reaction 
from the stimulus of last year’s over- 
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Governor-Elect Benjamin B. Odell, Jr., and Vice-President-Elect Theodore 
Roosevelt reviewing the Sound-Money Parade of November 3d. 
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AND SOME 
OTHER 


“The Only Kind 
that Won't 


P de Us io eran 


Biron tire, 


that always 
dries quickly 








When you buy Shaving Soap— 


A soap expressly for’ the face and to come in contact with its 
delicate and sensitive tissues, ate you willing to ‘take your chances oi 
with a soap made by some soap maker, without sufficient experience 
—of materials you know nothing about—put together in some hap- 
hazard way and called a Shaving Soap—or will you insist upon the 
very best article you can buy—made by a firm th 1t has been engaged 
for a life-time in the manufacture of Shaving Soap—and whose re pu- 
tation is world-wide ? 


Williams’ Soaps are prepared by the only firm in the world 
making a specialty of shaving soaps, and represent the skill and 
experience of over 60 years devoted to the difficult problem of making 
a perfect soap for shaving. 


Williams’ Seaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25c, LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, 25c. 
GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING SOAP, 10c. SWISS VIOLET SHAVING CREAM, 50c. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Barbers), 6 round cakes, 1 lb., g40c. Exquisite also for Toilet. 


Loxvox. THE J. B. WILLIAMS?’ CO., Glastonbury, Conn, P!8s°®%: 


SYDNEY. 





























fhe only awarded at the Paris 
Exhib:tion 1889. 


VEL 


@, Rue do ia Palx, Paris. —Cantion. None Genuine but thoge baring the word ‘* FRANCE” and the signatare CH. 








TOILET POWDER — CEX. EF’ A‘Y, inven 


LOUTINE 


HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INViSIB 


FAY 








to deceive.” 
later. 

GOLD MEDAL awarded for quality 
at Paris Exposition, 1900. 


H.B. H.B. KIRK & CO., sole Bottlers,N.Y, | 





Established (823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 








THB WILSON DISTILLING CO., 


Baltimore Md. 









That’s All! 
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Most PERFECT BLock SIGNALS ON THE 


No good Judge 
of Whiskeys 


will buy or drink any | 
otherthanatrue,straight, 


Vas | 






MASH Whiskey. 


Je OLD 


REGISTERED 


—=- CROW 


RYE 


will always 
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have the 
preference. To those 
who are not judges, a 
crooked whiskey often 
calculated 
The effects are realized | 



























The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen 


ALWAYS EASY 
The Name “ BOSTON 









«CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Sample pair, Silk 50c. 
Cotton Ze. 
a Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 


RS EVERY PAIR WARRANTED“ 























Faster than Ever 
to California 











CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED leaves 
Chicago 6.30 p. m. daily via Chicago- 
Union Pacific & North-Western Line, ar- 
rives San Francisco 5.15 afternoon of third 
day and Los Angeles 7.45 next morning. 
No change of cars; all meals in Dining 
Cars. - Buffet Libraty Cars with barber. 
The best of* everything. The Pacific 
Express leaves 10.30 p. m. daily. Tourist 
Sleepers daily to California and Oregon. 
Personally conducted excursions every 
week, Send 4 cents postage for ‘‘ Cali- 
fornia Illustrated” to 
461 Broadway, - New York|4365 Vine 8t., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t St., Philadelphia| 507 Smithf’ id St., Pittsburg 
368 Washington St., Boston | 234 Superior 8t., Cleveland 


307 Matin 8t., - - Buffalo 
212 Clark 8t., = Chicago 








2KingSt.,East, Toronto,Ont. 


17 Campus Martius, Detroit | ~ 











because their superior playing qualities 
and finish make playing with them a pleasuve. 
“Card Games, and How to Play Them,” a 
120 page book mailed for six flap ends 
from Bicycle boxes, or five 2c. stamps. 
Dept. 28 THE U. S. PLAYING Garp Co., 
Cincinnati, 





"For Buplicate Walt ene Pulns’s, Katnmases, or U. S. Trays. | 


The novel . 


2 Vols. tliustrated. $3 00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., NEW YORK 


ELEANOR mei van 


New York CENTRAL. 



















Cloths 
for Men’s Wear. 


Imported Overcoatings, Suitings, 
and Trouserings, 
| Coverts, Venetians and Box Cloths, 
Army and Navy regulation. 
| Doeskins and Serges. 
Golf Suitings, Cloths for Liveries. 


| Broadouy Ks 191 st. 


NEW YORK. 





Bottled at the 
Brewery--the 
best and only 
safeguard for 
Ale drinkers. \< 


Avoid Ale that’s 
bottled promis- 
|f# cuously “< ‘<f 








| a FARL & WILSON S — 


COLLARS CUFFS & SHIRTS 


BEST IN THE WORLD 





1 Vol. 


Frontispiece. $1 50 











